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The many small, high-speed ball bearings used on textile 
machinery make possible a considerable saving in power, 
when positively and continuously lubricated. Texaco 
Starfak keeps the polished surfaces of high-speed anti- 


friction bearings in prime condition. 


HE SHOCK of starting and stopping a loom 
aT 150,000 times is a severe test of the ball bear- 
ings. Examined upon completion of this test, they 
were still in first-class condition. 

It is performance like this that shows the ad- 
vantages of protecting high-speed ball bearings 
with Texaco Starfak. Here is a lubricant that gives 
you, immediately, an astonishing reduction in start- 
ing and running torque .. . that reduces wear and 


lowers power bills. 


TEXACO 


ANG-OFEF’” TESTED 
150,000 TIMES 


Free from impurities that can cause bearing drag, 
Starfak’s lubricating qualities are unaffected by 
long use. It does not become spongy, separate, or 
break down under high speeds or temperatures. 
Trained lubrication engineers are available for 
consultation on the selection and application of 
Texaco Starfak and other Industrial Lubricants. 
Prompt deliveries assured through 2108 warehouse 
plants throughout the United States. The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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ANY CQ@MMENTS ? 


we asked for it 


ON JANUARY 28 we sent out ballots asking our 


customers to comment and express opinions about 
certain phases of our Supply Parts business. 


Within ten days we had returns from over 10 per 


cent... and the ballots are still coming in. 


Reproduced on this page are typical comments. 
You will notice not all are “bouquets . . . indeed 
we welcome the * brick-bats’’ as they help us to im- 
prove our service and to clear up misunderstandings. 


lf you have not returned your ballot please do... 
if you did not receive a ballot, write us and we will 
see that you get one. 


Next month we propose to publish a two-page 


advertisement on Supply Parts based on the com- | 


pleted returns. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R.1. 
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“Only in a fabricated product can I get the 


uniformity I need in a roll covering.” 


T first I couldn’t figure out why the 
Armstrong people were putting 
apples and peaches and ears of corn in 
their ads. But ‘then I got the point—and 
learned a lesson that’s saving me money. 
“What was this lesson? Simply this. 
Nature never duplicates. Only in a fabri- 
cated material do you get the absolute 
uniformity you must have in a roll cover- 
ing if you want good running work, strong, 
uniform yarn, and low roll covering costs. 
That’s why cork is in my mill today.” 
Through every exacting step of manu- 
facture, Armstrong’s Cork Cots are scien- 


Bas 
CORK PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1860 


_ARMSTRONGS Uxbua 


tifically controlled. This means that each 
cot is an exact twin to every other cot, 
uniform from end to end, and uniform 
throughout its entire wall thickness, not in 


just a thin outer layer. Because of this 


uniformity, an Armstrong’s Cork Cot can 
be precision-ground or buffed to a true and 
concentric finish—an important factor in 
spinning quality yarn. Another advantage 
is that after serving its normal life on the 
spinning roll this cot can be made new 
again and again, simply by rebuffing. 

You pay nothing extra for the advan- 
tages of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. First 


but shart x difference 


costs of cork are no higher than for other 
roll covering materials. The rebuffing 
feature is your guarantee of continued roll 
covering economy. And there’s an extra 
saving in lower assembly cost to add to 
your operating savings. 

Decide now to enjoy in your mill the 
benefits of a change-over to Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots .. . the fabricated roll 
covering that is always uniform. More 
than 6,000,000 active spindles running on 
cork today have proved its economy and 
greater efficiency. An Armstrong repre- 
sentative can give you production figures 
for mills running your range of numbers 
on corks. Ask him for them the next time 
he calls. Or write today to Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, 
Textile Division, 921 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS» 
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ls ita Crime to Have a Dollar? 


By J. J. Wicker, D. D. 
President Fork Union Military Academy 


HERE are four classes of people in the United 
States—(1) Capitalists; (2) Evenists; (3) 
Thieves; (4) Unfortunates. A capitalist is one 
who lives on less than his income, whether he is a boot- 
black or a banker. An evenist is one who succeeds in 
paying all his debts and may accumulate enough to have 
a home or a little farm and stops just there. A thief is 
one who insists on spending more than his income 
whether he is the president of a corporation or a hold-up 
man. An unfortunate is one who for some real reason is 
_ incapable of taking care of himself. 
The first class you do not need to think about—they 


always take care of themselves. The second class ought 


to furnish a lot of recruits for the first class. The third 
class ought to be in jail. And the fourth class you cannot 
do too much for. The only thing that can keep a man’s 
face clean is his own sweat, but there are a lot of people 
who want to clean up in this country on the other fel- 


low’s sweat. So far as I am concerned they can go to bed | 
without a bath and stay there; that is, if they will fur- 


nish the bed. | 


No kind of legalized sociological legislation can suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the constitutional laws written in 
the biology of man and everything else that has life. Yet 
this is exactly what is being attempted in the United 
States. You cannot legislate a man rich or poor, sick or 
well, educated or ignorant, strong or weak, good or bad. 
These things depend upon biology. Everything that has 
life has to fight for it or die. Darwin did not create the 
struggle for existence, nor yet the survival of the fittest. 
He discovered these laws in the universe. And these 
laws are as invincible as God Himself. Paul said, “If a 


‘man will not work neither let him eat.” This is another. 


way of saying, “Root hog or die.” A hog that is unwill- 
ing to root ought to die, for no matter what his shape is, 
he is a hog. 


Moses said, “Six days shalt thou labor,” but a lot of 
people in this country think they are smarter than Moses. 
Why did Moses say, “Six days shalt thou labor?” To 
keep us out of devilment. Every man or woman every- 
where, under all conditions, needs an honest day’s work 
if they are to live a moral life. A man who is not tired at 
bedtime is always a moral liability. Work is essential 
to character. That is why the great law-giver said, “Six 
days shalt thou labor.” 


If you give men short days and big pay then you will 
load a Pullman train with prodigals headed straight for 
hell. 

I tell my cadets that, if you put a stovepipe hat on 
one end, a pair of spats on the other end, a swallowtail 
coat halfway between, and set it up behind a steering 
wheel, it never earned the price of a tire, it is sure to 
drive down the wrong road, and the father who furnishes 
the machine ought to be charged up with the broken 
bones of the body who is so unfortunate as to have so 
much for which he worked so little. 

I heard a man say the other day that “there was not a 
rich man in Russia and every man had a job.” But he 
forgot to say that the average wage is just slightly more 
than $30.00 per month, and that Russia is one vast 
empire of slums. Rev. J. B. Hill told me that he paid 
$3.60 for a very poor breakfast in Russia. Yet some 
people would like to Russianize the United States. 

A socialist is a man who wants you to divide until he 
gets the biggest end. That always cures him. A com- 
munist is a man who is determined to take both ends, and 
is willing to blow up the whole structure of civilization to 
get it. There are a lot of these fellows lying around dis- 
obeying the eighth commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal’’, and defying the tenth commandment, “‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s house or anything that is thy 
neighbor’s’’. 

It is not the size of a check that passes between em- 
ployer and employee that decides what the check will do, 
but the size of the man receiving it. If you give a little 
man a big check, you have the story of the prodigal in the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke. If you give a big man a small 
check—-well, Jesus took five loaves and two fishes and fed 
five thousand and had twelve baskets full left—all be- 
cause of the size of the man. It was a sorry day for all 
concerned when the father divided his living with the 
prodigal—it brought disaster to all, even though it 
brought a kind of apparent prosperity while the prodigal 
was sowing his wild oats. This is the kind of prosperity 
we have now, with the C. I. O., the liquor traffic and all 
manner of crime. 

Even Jesus felt when He fed people who did not work. 
He Himself said, ““You followed me for the loaves and 
fishes’. I never made a convert with a sandwich in my 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles— 


1938 


By W. Ray Bell* 


| HE seventh annual survey of The Association of 

Cotton Textile Merchants of New York begins with 

1928 data and records comparable: statistics for 
each year through 1937. Since census figures are issued 
biennially, certain adjustments have been made in the 
yardage statistics under the heading “Market” to con- 
form with final statistics on Cotton Manufactures for 


1935, as published by the Bureau of the Census last 


Spring. Our estimates of yardage production for 1936 
and 1937 have been calculated from the census records of 
1935 by establishing a relationship of total spindle hour 
activity and the volume of woven cloth production. For 
years prior to 1935, appropriate revisions in product 
volue have been made to eliminate four categories of 
product which are now being classified in other indus- 
tries. They comprise the following: 


Fabrics (except draperies) entirely or chiefly of 
of rayon, 

Draperies, entirely or chiefly of rayon. 

Bedspreads and quilts, all rayon and part rayon. 

Wool-cotton-mixed blankets. 


These: deductions also necessitate changes in the pre- 
viously used figures relating to total and per capita yard- 
age available for domestic consumption. 

Activity of the whole industry in 1937 was 4.16 per 


cent greater than that of 1936, despite over 12 per cent 


decline in spindle hour operations during the last half of 
the year compared with the last half of 1936. ‘The pro- 
portionate yardage production for the full year is slightly 
less than nine billion square yards of woven cloth. A\l- 
though this volume establishes a new production record 
for all time, its benefits were marred by adverse influ- 
ences on distribution during the latter half of the year. 
The peak of market demand was reached in the first quar- 
ter of the year, to climax the momentum which was 
under way in the fall of 1936. Industry statistics for 
March in nearly all divisions revealed a record volume of 
forward sales and a dearth of mill stocks. Fulfillment of 
these contracts required intense productive activity dur- 
ing the second and third quarters in the face of progres- 
sive market weakness which became noticeable in sensi- 


tive divisions as early as April. By mid-summer, inven- 


tory accumulation was apparent’in various trade chan- 
nels, coincident with a severe decline in raw cotton prices 
due to the largest crop in history. Subsequently, drastic 
price cuts failed to attract more than a minimum of new 
business because trade efforts were primarily concentrated 
on liquidation of inventories and commitments. Aggra- 
vated by the slump in general economic conditions, the 
normal fall buying season developed into a period of 
steady contraction in buying operations. The final phase 


*President, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, 


of the cycle was an inevitable adjustment of production 
in the fourth quarter, the first time since 1933 that this 
period had been so employed. Méill operations during 


this quarter were reduced to about 25 per cent under the — 


corresponding period of 1936 and 28 per cent below ac- 
tivity in the first quarter of 1937. 

Recent figures on spindle hour activity for January, 
reflect the continuance into 1938 of hand-to-mouth pro- 
duction, A decline of over 33 per cent from January, 
1937, emphasizes the lowest activity for any January in 
the past fifteen years. This unseasonal corrective to the 
supply situation has already begun to exert its restorative 
influence upon market confidence which had been sadly 
impaired in the competitive struggle to maintain employ- 
ment regardless of losses. 

Since the end of November the current volume of pro- 
duction probably averages around 500 million square 
yards monthly, or approximately the monthly average of 
1932 when economic conditions were at their depths. By 
contrast with the primary market inaction, public con- 
sumption of cotton products has been well maintained on 
a favorable level of volume. Once again, it appears that 
stock reserves in the channels of distribution are being 
drained without adequate replenishment. This is partic- 
ularly applicable to the retail area where fears of reduced 
spending power foster exaggerated caution. It is not a 
new phenomenon in this industry for trade inventories to 
be starved when the risks of ownership are negligible and 
gorged when prices and profit margins are at a maximum. 
Should normal commitments of the trade be unduly de- 
ferred, the chances of a violent upturn in the second or 
third quarter will be greatly increased, since current quo- 
tations average between 28 and 35 per cent under those 
of a year ago. Last year’s prices did not reach the 1926 
averages. From this base, which is popularly used for 
comparisons of economic value, current prices represent 
a decline of from 35 to 38% per cent. 

These extremities or adjustment in market and mill 
typify a complete reversal of the situation existing a year 
ago. Demand was especially concentrated in the first six 


months, which accounted for 55.4 per cent of the total | 


year’s activity. Within this period, it is reasonable to 
assume that the maximum normal capacity of the indus- 
try was employed, with but 8 per cent of the spindles in 
place rated as idle equipment during March and April. 
For the entire year, almost 87 per cent of the spindles in 
place at the beginning of the year are included in the 
category of working spindles. This is the best record 
since 1927 in this particular. A true percentage figure 
would be even higher since about 700,000 spindles were 
dismantled before the end of the first quarter, in spite of 
most favorable market conditions then existent. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


By W. H. Cameron 


Managing Director, National Safety Council 


ODAY there are few operatives in textile mills who 
do not know about the plans that have been made 
to prevent accidents. Most workers have listened 
to safety talks and to discussions about the safest meth- 
ods to use on the jobs. on which they are employed. 

But it is one thing to know about safety, and it is quite 
another thing to want to follow safe practices. Being 
safe at work calls for each of us to do something, just as 
in making a beautiful piece of cloth it is necessary for us 
to put into action the knowledge and skill we have 
learned. | 

We have also learned another important thing about 
safety. We can be safe all the time only when all of us 
agree that we will work together for safety. And this 
means, of course, that operatives, overseers and mill own- 
ers all have their part to play in organizing and working 
for a safe plant. | 

Roughly speaking the mill owner’s part is to provide 
a safe place in.which to work and safe equipment to 
work with. The overseer’s part is to supervise the equip- 
ment and the work to see that hazards do not develop in 
the course of plant production. The operative’s part is 
to work safely himself and to help his fellow operatives 
work safely. 

The records of a good many textile mills demonstrate 
that this general co-operation is producing excellent re- 
sults in accident prevention. For example, among 30 
major industries reporting to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the textile industry ranked third in frequency of acci- 
dents and fourth in the severity of accidents last year. 


These reports were gathered from 144 mills whose em- 
ployees worked more than 177,880,000 man-hours during 
the year. What is more, last year the accident frequency 
rate of 6.90 per million man-hours worked was 55 per 
cent lower than it was in 1926, ten years ago. That isa 
pretty good record, in spite of the fact that there were 
six fatalities and a total of 1,228 disabling injuries to 
textile employees during last year. 

The important fact is, however, that by cutting their 
accident frequency rate in half during the ten years, tex- 
tile mill workers have shown conclusively not only that 
they want to work safely, but that they are steadily doing 
a better job of working safely together. 

In safety work, as in almost every other kind of work, 


we learn how to prevent accidents by experience. That | 


is, by studying the accidents that have occurred we learn 
their causes, and so we know how to prevent such :acci- 
dents in the future. ne 

There were some outstanding causes of accidents to 
employees last year. Many of them occurred to operators 
of mechanical equipment, such as twisters, weavers, speed 
tenders, and strippers. Three-fourths of all injuries oc- 
curred to them. Laborers and maintenance employees 
also were involved frequently in accidents. __ 

Machinery was the chief agency of injury. Twisting, 


garnetting, carding, looms and punchers were the princi- © 


pal types of machines. Permanent injury to hands and 
fingers occurred when caught in the moving parts of 
machines, and more serious injuries occurred when em- 
ployees were caught in a confined space between a sta- 
tionary object and a moving vehicle. 

Another important cause of injury was falls, both of 
persons and objects. Many persons fell on the same 
level or to a different level, and others were struck by 
falling or flying objects. 

An important mechanical cause of serious injury was 
hazardous handling or arrangement of materials. Opera- 
tors of winders, for example, were permitted to loop twine 
for convenience and speed, and this unsafe method finally 
resulted in the loss of a finger. A well guarded machine 


took off the finger of an employee who attempted to clean 


parts in motion. 
Lack of guards or the removal of guards from machin- 


ery was also a cause of serious injuries. A slitting attach- 


ment had been added to a cutting machine but no guard 
had been placed over the intermediate gear driving the 
slitter rider roll. This oversight caused the loss of two 
fingers. 


The principal personal causes of serious injuries were 
chance taking, disobedience of instructions and other 
wrong attitudes on the part of employees. Disobedience 
of explicit instructions on how to perform duties was a 
frequent cause. Although a new stripper was repeatedly 
cautioned about the hazard of cleaning the cylinders of a 
carding machine while they were in motion, he took an- 


other chance and lost one-third of the use of his right 


fore-arm. 
All of these examples of accidents bear out the fact 
that injuries are usually caused by faulty human acts or 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Is It a Crime To Have a Dollar 
(Continued from Page 5) 


life and never expect to. Character is not made by what 
you give a man, but by what you require him to earn for 
himself. 

The measure of a man’s success depends on what he 
does beyond what is required of him. 

Some people seem to think that men of money, cap- 
italists, the “royalist class’, if you please, are consumers 
of what they make. 


Rockefellow gave away in one year’more than he could 
spend in a hundred, yet he gave every year, and finally to 
the tune of seven hundred and fifty million dollars. Sup- 
pose this money had been scattered among the people 
who worked for him. Would you have had Rockefellow 
Institute, Rockefellow Foundation, Chicago University 
and the thousand other abiding blessings for the poor as 
well as the rich in this land of ours? I venture you would 
have none of these things, and in the distribution of all 
his wealth along through the years, scattered among his 
employees, you would have had far less character and 
far more prodigals. 


Look at the libraries of Carnegie all over the country. 
Even a tightwad like Russell Sage left a fortune that has 
blessed many—look at the beautiful hundred thousand 
dollar chapel where poor girls worship every day in the 
East Northfield Seminary, built with Sage money. People 
forget that all the rich man gets is the nerve-health- 
breaking responsibilities of the great load on him, food 
that he is physically ill prepared to digest, and many 
sleepless nights, with not infrequent suicide, while his em- 
ployees go carefree, digest everything and sleep without 
a dream or nightmare. Think of how few poor people 
commit suicide compared to the rich, and the Negro 
never does commit suicide. : 


All the rich man gets out of all his wealth is what he 
can eat, what he can wear, Something to travel in. On 
the other hand, by his genius he is furnishing labor for 
thousands and hundreds of thousands who otherwise 
could not organize themselves into such a system with 
such rewards. 


The average wage earner should realize that with a 
good room, plenty of light and ventilation and a Beauty- 
rest mattress he can be as rich as the richest man on earth 
for one-third of his life. 


The rich man may have fifty rooms elegantly furnish- 
ed, but he can occupy but one at a time, and he cannot 
consume more than three good meals a day. He cannot 
wear ‘but one suit of clothes at a time, and he cannot have 
as big a library as is free in the average city to every- 
body, so where does the kick come in? I saw the home 
of fifty rooms of the late Mr. Eastman, who was tired of 
life and committed suicide, leaving forty million dollars 
behind. Thousands of these rich men are looking for a 
fishing pole, a cabin away from everybody down on some 
river bank, where they can seek a little peace and rest. 


Paul said, ‘““They that would be rich heap on them- 
selves many sorrows and pierce themselves through with 
many darts”. All right if this is what you want, go out 
and get it, and after you get it you will find that you 
haven’t got what you thought you would have. And if 
you have wealth to leave when you die, you can succeed 
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in wrecking all your children; but if you want it, I can 
tell you how to get it. 

Just begin today to save a dollar out of your week’s 
earnings and keep adding a little to it every week. You 
can do it, no matter what your income is, for John D. 
Rockefellow started out on $4.50 per week. Cut out 
automobiles that you don’t need and cannot afford, wear 
your old clothes, live on the cheap side of the market, 
work overtime, be your own man, do your own thinking, 
stand on your own feet, make yourself invaluable to your 
employer (if you are any account you can) and in a 
little while your salary will be increased, your income will 
be enlarged, your savings account will grow, and one fine 
day an investment worth while will bring you big returns 
and drop right down into your lap. Your rich employer 
will be glad to advise you, he will not charge you a cent; 
he will work overtime to help you get rich. He had 
rather do it than work for himself. 


What we need in this country is not less load but more 
horse, not more money but more man. ‘Character will 
produce the cash if you have it, but if you take it from 
the other man by some arbitrary method or some wildcat 
legislation, it will only help to ruin you that much faster. 
If there is any good in money, the fun comes in the mak- 
ing of it. This country needs a challenge; not an Indian 
summer but a genuine northeaster. Mushrooms will 
grow up overnight in a mild, mellow atmosphere, but a 
frog can jump on it and crush it. Giant oaks are made 
defying storms, and it is an inspiring experience to watch 
their majestic strength when the storm is sweeping sixty 
miles an hour. 

I define education as the will and equipment for living 
at one’s best every day. What is the use of the equip- 
ment without the will? It is like a magnificent set of 
harness on a dead horse. I had rather have the will with- 
out the equipment, if I had to choose between the two. 
Colleges today presume to give men equipment, and may- 
be they do, but so few of their graduates will to work 
with that equipment, the army of failures is shocking. 
What our young men need, and our young women need, 
is to stop envying the man who has gone out and ac- 
cumulated what we call a fortune, and remember that 
Jesus said, “To him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath’. Jesus said this, 
and it is eternally true that the man who hides his talent 
buries himself, and the man who invests his talents gains | 
twice as many more. 

Labor may destroy the rich, but if it does, it will des- 
troy its best friends and in the end ruin itself. 


The worst enemy of man is the man who would put 
class against class. A preacher is pastor of his entire 


church. “The rich and the poor meet together and the 


Lord is the maker of them all.” There have always been 
poor people and there have always been rich people. This 
will always be true and it ought to be that way. Nature 
is filled with all sorts of variety and would lose all her 
glory if it were a monotony. Let not the hand say to 
the head, I have no need of thee, or the heart say to the 
foot, I have no need of thee. We are many members in 
one body. 


God spare us from men who would set class against 
class—Baptist and Reflector. 
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The addition of the well known 


KNOWLTON & NEWTON 
Patented 
RETURN AIR CONDENSER 
to its line of 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Knowlton & Newton Company, Inc., designers and builders 
of processing equipment for textile mills, take pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of the Whitin Machine Works as 
their licensed agent to make and sell the Knowlton and Newton 
Patented Return Air Condenser as associated with pickers. 
Knowlton & Newton Company will handle the napper end. 


Patented in 1935, this splendid invention needs no introduction. 
It is already operating in many mills. We soon realized that 
it was worthy of being handled in a broader selling field, such 
as that of the Whitin organization together with our own. No 
affiliation could be more pleasing to us. 


Records show that since the inception of the industry, attempts 
at home and abroad have been repeatedly made to cope with 
the problem of picker dust. Our condenser as it stands is the 
result of the process of elimination plus ingenuity. 


Completely subjugated, the picker dust collected by the con- 
denser drops from the device like sheets of cotton batting. 
Attached to the ceiling in any part of the room, the condenser 
quietly and efficiently does its work, requiring no attention. It 
is simple, clean cut, and withal inexpensive. One unit cares for 
one to nine picker fans. 


An identification mark of the Knowlton & Newton machine is 
the slowness with which the screen rotates. This action, original 
and unique with us, attracts much interest inasmuch as its move- 
ment is hardly discernable. : 


We also have a small individual patented Return Air Condenser, 
to be attached to pickers, which takes care of each picker fan 
individually, confining the air within the picker. We recom- 
mend, however, the large single unit in preference to individual 


condensers. 
Lowell, Mass 
February 18, 1948. 
| Pres. & Treas 
KNOWLTON & NEWTON COMPANY, INC. 
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Overseas 


and American 


As usual the February openings of the 
Paris dressmakers have brought forth a 
number of developments in fashion of 
much interest to those concerned with cot- 
ton and cotton textiles. 

Apparently we are to have a very pic- 
turesque spring and summer with crisp, 
full-skirted frocks suggestive of old prints 


and potraits floating about at formal af-. 


Swatch 1 


fairs and a sufficient number of straight, 
pencil-slim, more or less tailored silhouettes 
on view to afford an interesting note of 
contrast. 


Empress Eugenie Cottons 


The fragrant ghost of the Empress Eu- 
genie has again been conjured forth with 
her inevitable bunch of violets in hand to 
serve as inspiration for not a few of the 
new styles. And so we have bouffant 
frocks of many crisp materials, including 
elegant cottons; we have mauve, one of 
the colors of the mode, and violets—a 
smart decorative motive. We even have the 
crinoline made fashionable by Eugenie at 
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the time the birth of the little Prince Im- 
perial was eminent. 
Lingerie Blouses 


Many of the Paris dressmakers showed 
with their smart tailored suits lingerie 
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ashions 


blouses which will act as stimulus to the 
sale of fine cottons suitable for this pur- 
pose. 


Frills and ruffles are in the ascendency 
and in nothing do they appear so attractive 
as in crisp cotton fabrics. Pleats also are 
a favored motif in both sports and street 
frocks, and cottons which take pleats well 
can count upon popularity for some time 
to come. 


Among the garments filched from the 
ermine wardrobes of the 1900’s and pre- 
sented to 1938 as new are knickerbockers 
for the beach, and their sponsor is no less 
a person than Rochas. 


Circus Motifs 


Schiapareill, who loves eccentricity, and 
invariably contrives to make it smart, is 
exploiting. circus themes in designs, em- 
broideries and trimmings. 


Swatch 3 


Other print and design motifs which 
were indorsed by Paris last month were— 
stripes, of course! Fine horizontal and 
diagonal stripes; multicolored stripes, in 
fact stripes of every kind for both day 
and evening wear. Block plaids, dots, 
checks. Paquin’s tiny black and white 
checks were particularly smart. Cool look- 
ing designs of daisies, bow-knots and lace 
in black and white. These were an im- 
portant contribution from Mainbocher. 
Huge floral patterns, porcelain patterns. 
Discreet small prints employed by . Vionnet 
and Molyneux in characteristically well- 
bred frocks. 


The Photographs 


Practically all of the French houses in- 
dorsed corded fabrics as had been antici- 
pated. The illustration Number 1 on this 
page shows an exquisite corded sheer cot- 
ton of American production. The ground 
is white and the cords are arranged in 
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Cottons 


groups. The médium-large scrole design is 
in elephant gray and the leaf-like flowers 
of a deep, soft purplish red. 

Number 2 is another formal fabric. It is 
crinkled organdie with a fragile and ex- 
ceeding smart “wall-paper” design in dead 
white and porcelain blue. An excellent 
type of fabric for midsummer evening 
frocks. | 

Number 3 is a stunning dotted swiss 


gy 
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used by Murial King, one of thé outstand- 
ing American designers of the day, in an 
exhibition frock. The ground of the fabric 
is striped; bottle green, dark red, gold and 
navy blue and the little dots are white. 
The material is stunning. 


American Checks 


Both Paquin and Heim showed checks 
in the February collections, a style devel- 
opment upon which America is well pre- 
pared to capitalize. 

Two attractive woven cotton. checks are 
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illustrated 4 and 5. 4 is a medium weight 
tailor type cotton boasting the smartest 
possible tiny check in cream, wood brown 
and black. 

Five is a heavier cotton with a bolder 
hound-tooth check in black, brilliant red 
and string color, reminiscent of the type of 
check the house of Vionnet has made fa- 
mous and fashionable. 
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WILLIAM NOONE COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President . ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S Slasher Cloths by name and style. 


Our long experience in experimenting with and manufacturing Slasher Cloths has enabled 
us to produce several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially constructed to give best 
results on the particular kind of yarns to be sized. : 


Use NOONE’S Slasher Cloths to be assured of best possible Slashing service. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each individual type of yarn, means properly sized warps, 
and results in less loom stops, easier wedving, more and better production. lower costs. 
On request, we shall gladly have our representative call and discuss with you the uses and 
merits of our several types of Slasher Cloth.. We have the right cloth for your particular 
problem. 


Being the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloths in America, our experience has enabled 
us to build. a cloth that will meet your particular demand.. Do not waste time and money 
on substitutes. Use NOONE'S Slasher Cloths and be convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough -~ - - New Hampshire 
Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1928 to 1938 
(Continued from Page 6) 


For the calendar year of 1937, competitive vicissitudes 
are represented by a net loss of spindles in place of just 
under one million. The new total of 26,704,476 spindles 
includes as additions and replacements the largest amount 
of new spinning equipment produced in this country for 
a great many years. The total modernized equipment 
since 1927 now amounts to approximately four million 
spindles which tallies with the losses from dismantling 
during the past three years. This is the first year in 
which replacements have borne anything like an adequate 
relationship to equipment losses. 


The record of equipment idle for the entire year ending 
July 31st is the lowest back to 1924. It varied from 
2,263,000 spindles in April to 4,376,000 in December. 


Only a slight change from the low figure of 1936 oc- 
curred in the in-and-out machinery designated as inter- 
mittent spindles. The normal variation in seasonal activ- 
ity might well account for the majority of spindles in 
this classification. 

The spindles engaged in active operations ranged from 
a high of 24,728,000 in April to a low of 22,328,000 in 
December. The average number for the twelve months 
was slightly over 24 million, representing an increase of 
but 700,000 spindles over the comparative figure for 
1936.. The percentage increase of only 3 per cent sug- 
gests that the present effective industry is stabilized at a 
capacity measured by the productive accomplishment of 
not more than 24 to 24% million. | 

Intensive operation of these active spindles reached its 
zenith during 1937 with the high all time average of 
3,970 hours per year. On the assumption that the entire 
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industry is now normal on two shifts and has an expect- 
ancy of fifty-one weeks at eighty hours per week, the 
percentage ratio is over 97 per cent. The work distribu- 
tion was naturally favorable to the first half year: which 
produced a total of approximately 52,957 million hours 
of active operation. Operations during the calendar year 
by quarters were in round figures as follows: — 


Ist quarter 26,638,000 ,000 
26,309 000,000 
3rd 23,508 ,000,000 
4th 19,137,000,000 


The high rate of activity over a large part of the year 
accounts for the largest year’s consumption of raw cotton 
in history—7,425,000 bales against 7,094,000 bales in 
1936. Total poundage represented is roughly 3,633 mil- 
lion pounds, a gain of 4.9 per cent over last year. It is 
also 45 million pounds greater than that in the previous 
banner year of 1927. However, the per capita cotton con- 
sumption peak is: still held by 1927 with 30.55 pounds | 
against 28.11 pounds in 1937 and 26.97 pounds in 1936. 


Export demand, although increased by 18 per cent 
over 1936, absorbed but a minor part of last year’s pro- 
duction. The total export volume required about 2.7 per 
cent of total yardage production and remains about 300 
million yards below average exports in the decade of the 
20’s. Imports increased about 30 per cent, largely from 


Japan which furnished over 106 million square yards. 


This was considerably less than had been expected under 


the quota arrangements of last January which provided 


for a maximum of 155 million yards during 1937. 
After adjustment by deducting cloth exports and add- 
ing imports of foreign cloth, the yardage available for 


(Continued on Page 25) 


TEN YEARS OF COTTON TEXTILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1937 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 


| 1928 1929 1930 |, 1931 1932 1933 | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
| EQUIPMENT) | | | | 
| Spindles in place at begin | 
| ming of yeat.....cesesee 36,465,976 | 35,267,086 | 34,541,486 | 33,608,494 32,326,526 31,442,174 | 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 27,700,194 26,704,476 
| 
Increase or decrease from 
preceding year ....s0.5++ | 898,754 1,198,890 | 725,600 | 932,992 1,281,968 | 884,352 $03,834 48356 | 1,636,040 1,553,250 995,718 
and replacements | 259,912 320,784 251,936 205,068: 143,908 348,568 529,840 214,874 469,316 772,724 
| OPERATION | | 
Spindles active at any. Gave 
| during year ending July Ma 33,569,792 32,417,0% 31,245,078 28.979.646 27,271,936 26,894,860 27,742,462 26,700,946 14,664,428 25,419,110 
| 7 
Spindics idle during came | 
penod 2,896,184 2,850,050 3,296,408 | 4,628,548 $054,588 4,547,314 3,195,878 4,188,538 4,589,016 2.281.084 
| Awerage number of active ' | | | 
n twelve 29,961,648 30,408 545 27,269,470 25,674,197 | 23,250,757 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,147 24,079,936 
| Intermittent spindles 
me tone during 3,975 606 3,905,539 4,024,161 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 1,291,281 1,339,174 
Ps on of aver | 
ove epindies to spin 
n place 82.16% | | 79:11% 81.19% 19.82% 79.9% 86 
| | | 
hours 92,728,880,678 | 99,899,724,476 | 76,702,655,168 | 77,793,298,853 | 70,218,347,911 | 86,980,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 |.95,591,131,816 | 
Hours mon per average | 
spundle 3,095 | 3,285 | 2413 3,030 3,020 3.48] 3.014 3,246 | 3.926 1.970 
MARKET | | 
“Prodycpon in square yards. | 7,846,440,000 | 8,398,616,000 | 6,448,392,000 | 6,955,391,000 | 6,278,222,000 | 7,866,040,000 | 6,878,579,000 | 7,150,246,000 | 8,632,192,000 | 8.991.302.9000 
Exports in square yards $46,847,000 | $64,444,000 416,285,000 366,959,000 | 375,446,000 302,042,000 | . 226,306,000 186,565,000 | 200,501,000 236,251,000 
|| Imports in square yards 61,295,000 | 61,185,000 |_35,517,000 34,732,000 | 29,436,000 | 41,348,000 41,533,000 | 63,674,000 | 414,095,000 147,320,000 
i 
Awaitible for domestic | 
| 2,360,686,000 | 7,895,357,000 | 6,067,624,000 | 6,623,164,000 | $,932,212,000 | '7,605,346,000 | 6,693,806,000 | 7,027,355,000 | 8,545,886,000 | 8,902,371,000 
|) Population at July 119,798,000 121,526,000 | 123,091,000 | 124,113,000 | 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,521,000 | 128,429,000 129,297,000 
Available for per capita con | | 
9.29 | $3.36 | 47.47 60.47 52.86 | 66.54 68.87 
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OU can always depend on “Avitex” 
finishing agents to bring the ut- 


most in beauty to your fabrics. “‘Avitex”’ 


finishes for cotton, linen, and rayon 


achieve far superior soft and full effects 
..rich, silky, or glossy...at no increase 
in your present finishing cost. Also, 


they are proof against air oxidation, 


yellowing, rancidity, or unpleasant 


odor, even after long periods of storage. 
Write our nearest office, and we will 


gladly supply technical information on 
this remarkable line of “Avitex”’ finish- 


ing agents. 


TEXTILE FINISHING 
AGENTS 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & co., INC., FINE CHEMICALS WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
SALES OFFICES: 2 
Boston, Mass., Charlotte,.N.C., Chicago, fil., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. L. and San Francisco, Calif. fe 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, © 
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Personal News 


Harold ©. Barney has become resident manager of the 
Hartsville (S. C.) Dye Works, a subsidiary of the United 
States Finishing Company. He was formerly residen‘ 
manager of the branch of the United States Finishing 
Company at Sterling, Conn. 


J. L. Drake. has been employed by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. as their representative to serve the textile industry. 
Mr. Drake will devote his entire time to the sale of Fair- 
banks Morse pumps and motors to the textile industry. 


John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer Company, and of the Carolina Webbing Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., has just returned after a tour 
abroad of several weeks. The trip, arranged as a recrea- 
tional and pleasure tour, included an extensive Mediter- 
ranean cruise touching at several European seaport cities 
and scenic spots. 


Jackson L. Weldon, formerly with the Lanett plant of 
the West Point Manufacturing Company, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed B. W. Whorton as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Dixie Mill, at LaGrange, Ga. 
has been with the West Point Manufacturing Company 

for eight years. 


W. W. Sharp, Jr., paymaster of Mock-Judson-Voehrin- 
ger Company, of Greensboro, N. C., will be transferred 
to Siler City, where he will be general manager of the 
New Siler City Hosiery Mills, under construction at the 
present time. Mr. Sharp, who has been connected with 
the Mojud plant in Greensboro for seven years, will take 
up his new duties about May 18th, it is understood. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


er Our Southern Representative 


JAMESE TAYLOR: Phone 9.3092. Charlotte. N.C. 


Victor Plant of Victor-Monaghan Company at Greer, S. 


Mr. Weldon | 


tion of Mr. Brumby. 
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Fred L. Still Joins Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fred L. Still, for many years superintendent of the 
C., has become South Caro- 
lina representative for the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters 
in Greenville, 5. C., accord- 
ing to an announcement by 
R. J. Freitag, secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 
He succeeds Henry A, Little- 
john, who resigned. 

Mr. Still is a member of a 
well known textile manufac- 
turing family, and is widely 
known and liked throughout 
the Carolinas. He has been. 
active in the work of the 
Southern Textile Association 
for a number of years, and served as president of the 
organization in 1936-1937. 


Fred L. Still 


Changes A At Bibb bb Mtg Co. 


Macon, Ga.—Announcement was made recently by 
General Superintendent L. R. Brumby of the promotion 
of Grady Morgan, shift foreman at Crown Mill, to the 
position of overseer, succeeding W. H. Darby, resigned. 
He has been succeeded as shift foreman at Crown Mill 
by G. S. Chastain, promoted from the card room. 


C. E. Dorn, formerly with the Bibb at Bibb City, has 
returned to the Bibb family and is now overseer of spin- 
ning at Bibb City. He succeeds R. E. Henderson, who 
has been transferred to overseer of the twister room. R. 
G. Plunkett, who has been overseer of twisting for some 
years, has been detailed to special work under the direc- 


Joe F. Cannon Seriously Ill 


Joe F. Cannon, of Concord, N. C., and a large Stock- 
holder in the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., has 
been reported to be seriously ill at St. Petersburg, Fia., 
and to have double pneumonia. Mr. Cannon is the old- 
est son of the late J. W. Cannon, of Concord, N. C. 
Latest reports are that he is improved some. 


Dalton Chenille Firm Announces Dissolution 


Dalton, Ga.—Announcement has been made of the 
dissolution of the firm of Kenner & Rauschenberg, one of 
the oldest and biggest factories in Dalton, which was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chenille bedspreads. 


W. T. Kenner, Sr., of this place, and his: associates, 
Paul C. Brockman and Jacques M. Schloss of New York 
City have assumed charge of the manufacturing concern. 
One of the original members of the firm, G. H. Rauschen- 
berg, announces that he wil establish a new company for 
the manufacture of chenille spreads. 
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OBITUARY 


THOMAS I. CHARLES 


Greenville, S. C.—Thomas I. Charles, 55, president 
and treasurer of the Conestee Mills for nearly 29 years, 


died at his home at Conestee March 15th. Mr. Charles | 


had been in ill. health for several months, 

Mr. Charles was born July 15, 1882, at Conestee, a 
son of the late Joel D. Charles and C. Ida Woodside 
Charles, both members of prominent South Carolina 
families. He was educated at Furman University and 
for a time was secretary to Capt. Ellison D. Smyth at the 
Pelzer. He later practiced law in Greenville with W. G. 
Sirrine in the firm of Sirrine & Charles. 

In July of 1909, he went to Conestee, where his 
father had been operating the Reedy River Manufactur- 
ing Company. From this date the mill became known 
as the Conestee’ Mills and he had served continually as 
its president and treasurer. 

He was a member of the Reedy River Presbyterian 
Chuch at Conestee and of Empire Lodge No. 213 of the 
Masonic fraternity; Cyrus Chapter No. 22, Royal Arch 
Masons; and of the Woodmen of the World. 


JAS. T. McGREGOR 


Jas. T. McGregor, 63, prominent hotel - proprietor, 
died at the Newberry County Hospital, Newberry, S. C.., 
on March 12th, after a brief illness. He was proprietor 
of the Newberry Hotel, coming here several months ago 
from Rutherfordton, N. C., where he was proprietor of 
the Isothermal Hotel. 
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Mr. McGregory was born in Lilesville township, Old 
Castle, N. C. He received his education at the Augusta 
Military Academy of Virginia and was a graduate of 
North Carolina State College. 

For many years he was well known throughout the tex- 
tile industry, having served as superintendent of the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., the Lowe Manutac- 
turing Company, Huntsville, Ala., and other plants. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL MORTON 


Dallas, Tex.—William Samuel Morton, 63, widely 

known textile superintendent, diéd at a Dallas, Tex., hos- 
pital, February 28th. He was born in Rockwood, Tenn., 
and moved to Dallas in 1886, where he lived until his 
death. 
Mr. Morton was one of the first organizers, and the 
first president of the Texas Textile Association. He was 
superintendent of the Dallas Cotton Mills Company for 
thirty years prior to his retirement six years ago. 


MRS. A. A. OLIVER 


Mrs. A. A. Oliver, 39, wife of the superintendent of 
the Algodon Manufacturing Company, Bessemer City, N. 
C., died in a Charlotte hospital March 13, 1938, after an 
illness of about two weeks. 

Surviving are her husband, A. A. Oliver; a son, Glen, 
18; two daughters, Mary Neil, 13, and Betty Sue, 8 
months. Mr. Oliver was formerly superintendent of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3; Charlotte, N. C., and still 
makes his home in Charlotte. 


Southwestern Representative: 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER, WORCESTER, PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA AND GREENVILLE 
Textrie Supply 
enon AND SERVICES: Card Clething fer Cotten, Worsted, and and for All Types of Napping Machinery 
Dist tor Pie 


PIONEERS 
CARD CLOTHING 


The 3 manufacturing plants assure an 
uninterrupted supply of Ashworth 
products. The 7 distributing points 
make these products readily available 
to the whole textile industry and the 
6 repair shops facilitate prompt and 
efficient reclothing service. 


In short, 367 means card clothing 
satisfaction to you. 


Patias, Texas 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
Types 
Rubber Wheels 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Builliders Bidg. Phone 3-4232 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


| Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEPIECE 


FURNACE LINING 
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Value of 1937 Textile Fiber Consumption 
Largest Since 1929 


The total value of textile fibers consumed in the Unit- . 
ed States in 1937 aggregated $1,804,600,000, the highest 
annual value reached for any year since 1929, according 
to figures compiled by the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The total was $5,- 
000,000 in excess of the previous recovery high for 1936. 

The annual value of fiber consumption in the United 
States follows (units are millions of dollars): 


1937 
Cotton 417.5 


1936 
419.9 


1932 


157.7 


1929 


1,079.3 486.0 


*No data available. 


Although the 1937 poundage consumption of cotton 
established a new all-time high, the value of raw cotton 
consumed, the Organnon points out, was slightly lower 
than the 1936 figure because of the lower average price 
of cotton prevailing last year. 

The value of raw wool consumed in 1937 exceeded the 
1929 figure by $300,000. This is the first time that the 
value of one of the three major natural fibers has exceed- 
ed its 1929 level. This figure reflects entirely the average 
price of $1.01 per pound, which was the highest average 
annual wool price since 1928. | 

The 1937 value of silk consumed in the United States 
represented a decline of $2,000,000 from 1936 and was 
the third lowest annual value for silk since 1920. Only 
the 1933 and 1934 total of values were lower than the 
1937 figure. The value of linen consumed in 1937 reach- 
ed a new eight-year high of $23,000,000. 

Rayon consumption valued at $187,000,000 for 1937 
was the second largest total on record for the industry, 
and was exceeded only by the record figure of $190,000,- 
000 in 1936. Although rayon declined 1.2 per cent below 
the previous year, this decline was not as severe as the 
1.9 per cent drop in silk. 


Preliminary Experiments On New Cotton Gin 


The following is a portion of a report to the Board of 
Directors, Staple Cotton Co-operative Association, which 
was published in The Staple Cotton Review: 

“The second matter to which I desire to call your at- 
tention is a new ginning process that has been developed 
by Frank H. Watson, of Jonesboro, Ark. Mr. Watson’s 
new model gin is located at Bridgeport, Conn. Several 
weeks ago Mr. Watson visited our office and displayed 
samples of cotton ginned on his model centrifugal pin. 
To date the gin has not been built for commercial use. 
The principle used in ginning is entirely new and is based 
on centrifugal force. In order that we might have an 
accurate test of the work done by this model gin, we sent 
some seed cotton to Mr. Watson to be used as a test. 
The seed cotton was taken from one of the wagons at 
Mr. Bledsoe’s gin, where the original bale was being 
ginned. The sample of seed cotton was taken from a 
wagon-load, and Mr. Bledsoe also took a sample of the 
lint cotton from the identical wagon-load of seed cotton 
as it was ginned on his gin. In that way we were able to 
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make a definite comparison between the sample obtained 
from the gin used on Mr. Bledsoe’s plantation and the 
sample from the model Watson gin. 


“A few days ago we received the samples of the cotton 
ginned on the new gin, and we have here for your inspec- 
tion samples of the two respective operations. Even a 
casual examination shows clearly that the cotton ginned 
on the new Watson centrifugal gin is much higher. in 
srade than the cotton ginned on the regular gin on the 
Bledsoe plantation. The Watson gin has extracted prac- 
tically all the leaf in the low grade bale of seed cotton. It 
has also brightened the color of the cotton. On the pres- 
ent market the bale ginned at the Bledsoe plantation gin 
is valued at 6c a pound, while the same bale ginned on 
the Watson gin is, in our opinion, valued at 7c a pound, 
an increase of approximately 25 per cent in value. 


“We are not sure, however, that some damage has not 
occurred to the staple when the cotton was ginned on the 
new centrifugal gin stand. You will observe the samples 
have a ‘woolly’ or stangled appearance. While we do not 
pose as fibre experts, we are most reluctant to consider 
this new method of ginning as being altogether satisfac- 
tory, aS we are not sure the ginning does not do material 
damage to the fibre. It is our opinion the new method 
of ginning has knitted or tangled the fibres. That can 
only be determined when the cotton is tested in actual 
manufacturing. If and when the cotton is tested by man- 


-ufactuters, if it is found that no damage has been done 


to the fibre, then we say without hesitation that the new 
method of ginning is a great advancement over the old 
Eli Whitney principle of saw ginning. It is going to be 
interesting to observe and follow the development of this 
new method of centrifugal ginning.” 


Proposed Standard Test Of Sizing in Goods 


Washington——One of the important developments at 
the recent meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials was the adoption by Committee A-1 of pro- 
posed standard test methods to determine the amount of 
sizing and other non-fibrous materials in a fabric. Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, chairman of the committee and president 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in- 
troduced the proposed standards to the delegates. 


In adopting the standards Mr. Fisher stated they 
would remain as tentative standards for one year follow- 
ing adoption by the society at the meeting to be held next 
June. The one year leeway, Mr. Fisher stated, would 
give industry an opportunity to try them out and later 
recommend changes if necessary. 


The proposals submitted by Mr. Fisher and which 
were uannimously adopted by the subcommittee on “‘light 
and medium cotton woven fabrics” have been more than 
two years in the making and are based on results of sev- 
eral hundred tests made by various laboratories conduct- 
ed by mills and consumer associations and organizations. 


The new method is intended to eliminate a variation 


that is known to occur in results of various laboratory 
tests. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


BEVE 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 
This in turn reduces the AS 


fly waste to a minimum in z she 
the Spinning and Twist- aa 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 
and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


DGE 


Are the result of eombined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
qtirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. 0. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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The Outlook 


HERE is no denying that there is pessimism 

throughout the textile industry and that pur- 
chases of textiles are upon a scale much below 
normal production. 

The employees must depend upon the opera- 
tion of the mills for wages with which to pur- 
chase the necessities of life and they know that 
they and their families will suffer if present con- 
ditions continue. 

The management of the mills know that they 


can not continue operations without orders for 


goods and are now spending sleepless nights, 
weighed down with pessimism and fear. 

The average mill manager and the average 
employee is prone to estimate the future upon 
the status of the present and their judgment is 
often formed without a sufficiently wide basis of 
facts and is often wrong. 

We know, too well, that when business ‘is 
booming and orders are plentiful, mill managers 
often become over optimistic relative to the 
future and make purchases or commitments 
which later prove disastrous. 

On the other hand when pessimism prevails 
and orders are scarce mill managers have been 


known to grab business at low prices and, when 


a reversal comes, find themselves compelled to 
lose the advantage of a prosperous period, be- 
cause of being obliged to fill the no-profit orders 
which they have booked. 

The wise manufacturer will recognize the fact 
that his judgment is often warped by his imme- 
diate surroundings and seek the opinions of 
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those whose vision has a wider scope and who 
form opinions based upon a wide range of infor- 
mation and statistics and upon studies of reac- 
tions from similar position in the past. 

Business forecasters are not always right, but 
they have a better record than most men who 
are without facilities for making worthwhile 
studies and we have found the following state- 
ments to be exceedingly interested. 

From the March 14th report of Roger Babson 
we quote the following extracts: 


This is the wrong time to become bearish on commodity 
prices. The stage is being set for a reversal of the down- 
ward price trend. Today many commodities have passed 
their lows. 

An old and sound rule for successful investment: 
Profitable time to consider buying of stocks is when 90 
per cent of people are on the sidelines. Of course that is 
not the most comfortable time to do your buying; it calls 
for better than average courage and stamina. According 
to that basic rule, today is a period for purchasing. The 
public seems to be almost 100 per cent committed to a 
policy of Watchful Waiting. | 

Stabilizing factors are gradually establishing a broad 
base for future recovery. 


Increases in railroad freight rates come at a time when 
railroad net operating income is close to the zero mark. 

Recommended Policy: Watch—but do not Wait! 

Rising stock prices, fanned by the fire of inflation, are 


only a matter of time. You should see to it that your 
list is in shape to take advantage of the coming rise. 


To show that Roger Babson is not alone in his 
forecasts we quote the following extracts from 
the March 12th report of the International Busi- 
ness and Investment Service: 


We repeat our advice of the last two weeks: The out- 
look is for still higher commodity prices, even though 
temporarily the market could halt for a short period of 
consolidation. On any sharp temporary reaction we would 
again re-enter the market. 


While speculative commodity price movements may 
continue to be irregular for a short period, nevertheless 


the upward trend which got underway in November has . 


not yet run its course. 


We have also had occasion to read the predic- 
tions of other firms engaged in the business of 
making forecasts and we have yet to find one 
who does not agree to a large extent with the 
above predictions. 

All of them may be wrong, but they are far 
more apt to be right than a manufacturer who 


has a localized vision blurred by the present fog 
of pessimism. 


Barney Baruch Says: 


ERNARD BARUCH, wealthy and well known 
New York business man, has been a close 
friend and supporter of Democratic Presidents 
including Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The H & B Large Package for cotton yarns can be spun 


in diameters up to 3!/, inches and with traverses up to 9!/ 
inches, onntulates from 2 to 3 times as much yarn as the 
ordinary small package. 

Not only does this larger package reduce the number of 
doffs at the lana frame but also at the twister, winder 
or spooler, since it provides a larger supply for the creel. 


Large package spinning is particularly recommended as 


LARGE PA 


frame, which has the modern, heavy, box type head end 
with all gears extra wide faced; extra strong samsons; metal 
bound creel; special ball bearing and collar thrust for 
builder motion; interlocking ring rails; heavy duty spindles 
with large oil capacity (and roller bearings if desired); 
superpolished rings; and many other improvements. 
Equip it also with H & B 4-Roller Long Draft and there 


is no better way to reduce spinning costs and to maintain 


a part of our new Model B H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY or improve yarn quality. 


mise 


MACHINERY eee 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.; CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 
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Tue Type K Bospin Stripper, the Bobbin Box Hoist, and 
the Bobbin Conveyor comprise a system that is the last 
word in the cleaning of waste from filling bobbins and in 
handling uncleaned and cleaned bobbins. They give the 


answer to a well-run, economical bobbin cleaning depart- 
ment. 


You can expect from the Type K Bobbin Stripper alone 
savings large enough to pay for the machine, usually within 
a year, but surely within two years. 


Added savings can be expected from the Bobbin Box 
Hoist, which does the back-breaking and time-consuming 
job of lifting large boxes of uncleaned bobbins onto the 
hopper of the Type K; and from the Bobbin Conveyor, 
which carries the bobbins from the Type K, after cleaning, 
and dumps them into large boxes, ready to be rolled into 
the spinning room. 


If you are not already using the Type K machine and its 


two accessories, the installation of them will prove profitable 
during 1938 and for years to come. Inquiries 


will receive our prompt attention. See Also 
Textile World 
Year Book and Catalog 


é usw TYPE K “Bobbin Stri 


MR. LUTHER PILLING 


Danielson, Conn. 
New England and Canadian A't 


BALING @ 
EQUIPMENT % 
\ ALL STEEL | 


OF COURSE! 


The makers of Economy Balers have consis#™i J 


ently built the best in baling equipment for ovg te 


30 years. 


Their machines can be depended upon to requ 
der efficient service, at low operating cos! 
When you buy an Economy Baling Press, yu “Tt 
are sure that it will stand up under heavy us 


for a long, long time. 


The Economy line includes every type 0m 
press required by the textile industry. . 


If you have a baling problem, or if your presi i 
ent baling equipment is costing you good monef , 
that could otherwise be saved by a more moder 
press, our representative will gladly explain ti 
you the various types of Economy balers ang 
give you full information concerning the one yo a 
need. Write now to 


« 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. @ 
Sales Agents 


THE TERRELL 


INCOM 


CHARLE 


ie 
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nSISM@™/ There is no hocus-pocus. ‘There are no deep 
ové™ecrets about Denman Loop Pickers and Den- 
an Lug Straps. | 
am lhe reason they have to be replaced less fre- 
re-fM@muently is that they last longer. 
cos\@# Moreover, the initial cost of Denman. Pickers 
yuilgnd Lug Straps is usually much less than that of 
- yigpmpetitive products approaching them in dur- 
bility and merit. | 
If you are not already using Denman Loom 
e g@™epplies, you have overlooked a method of re- 
icing your costs that many other mills have 
und of substantial value. 


pres @™ it is easy to find out. Just send us a sample 
ynet@a the picker you are using, and a 6-inch length 
the upper end of a picker stick (preferably 
ew), state the make and model of the loom, y 


n 
nd we will gladly send you some sample pick- 
ant 
| 
And, if you will send us a sample of your lug 
rap, we will send you some Denman Lug straps 
i. the same size, but full of Denman Durability. 
. 
\EHINE COMPANY 
TED 


LGRE, N. 


Hard Maple 
Bobbins & Spools 


Whether or not you admire the beauty of hard 
maple, you know that bobbins and spools made 
from it give longer service at lower cost. 


We make that kind of bobbins and spools. Our 
workmen are skilled, our plant well equipped, and 
we have an ample supply of hard maple properly 
dried in a modern dry kiln. | 


We do not believe there are better bobbins made 
than those produced in our plant. Many users 
have told us they have never secured better qual- 
ity from any other source. ; 


We will welcome the opportunity to quote on 
your requirements of cardroom and twister bob- 
bins, spools, comber rolls, and other wood parts. 


You may count on superior quality, prompt de- 
livery, and service life at least as good as you can 
get elsewhere. You are interested in low net cost. 
You will find it in our wood products. 


1200 North Church Street 
OS. 
Phone 2-1109 


| 
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: | Axn example of care In inspection is shown 
| by the remark trom a mill man who says: 
ntive beer running Tuffet Gard 
| > GLothinge for years, twenty~ ~ 
— four hours day » doing nine 
pounds per nour, and i% 4akes 
quality stand up under 4+his 
> strain: 
gvel Miles Car Clot ing every 
sharp-© yea tors Exam e two of clothing containing 50 milion \ney waich thal 
every WITS the same height, the eqme plich gna tne same ongle- warcntulness of nese trained 
experts omes 10 light alte! [utter been In pertormam ea long time on you! cards: 
Get ne lu quality and long service nal ard Lothing give? you ine Ne TAME yOU 
need new clothing: j 
a 
HOME OFFICE AND MOR CESTER 
Souther Plant: 944 Forsy!ne Atlante Branch Offices: Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo! accessories Ltd. Toronto Conada | 
Products: Cord Clothing for Woolen Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos: and Silk Cards — 
Brush Clothins: Sirickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats pecovered and extro sets toaned 
plants ond Garnet! Cylinders from 4 to 3° inches ond Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired ot Southern Pian! Mideley Dotented Hand Strippine Cards, Howard Special Hand 
Stripping Cards and ond Reguiar Wire Lieddies 
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It must have grieved President Roosevelt 
when Mr. Baruch appeared before the Byrnes 
Unemployment Commission and said: 


I say it with regret, but I would be less than candid if 
I failed to express my opinion, that unemployment is now 
traceable more directly to government policy than to any- 
thing that business could or should do, and that if those 
policies are not changed, neither business nor government 
can ever solve this most terrible of all our problems. 

The single missing element in a great forward move- 
ment is a feeling of security—a belief that money can be 
spent or invested without confiscation of reasonable 
profits by inordinate taxation, that American assets will 
not again be subject to some great arbitrary change in 
the value of money, that there will be no further disturb- 
ing assaults on business either by some statutory changes 
in the existing business pattern or a general governmental 
hostility or governmental competitive invasion of existing 
fields of private enterprise. 


Some college professor or some little fellow 
who in his entire life, prior to obtaining a Gov- 
ernment job, has never earned as much as $2,000 
in a single year will say to President Roosevelt: 
“Tt ain’t so,” and Mr. Roosevelt will believe him 
instead of Barney Baruch. 

We are informed that at a recent White House 
Conference, President Roosevelt “went into the 
air,’’ when someone referred to the present sit- 
uation as ““The Roosevelt Depression,” but it is 
nothing else. | 

The greatest menace of today is the fact that 
President Roosevelt is endowed with unusual 
stubbornness and is unwilling to even consider 
anything he has done is not 100 per cent perfect. 


The Stockholders’ Share 


HE annual statement of the Holeproof Hos- 
iery Company of Milwaukee, .Wisconsin, 
showed a net profit of $6,010 for the year 1937 


which was much better than 1936, as that year . 


showed a loss of $38,800. 
Reading the 1937 operating statement we 
find that they paid $68,253 to State and Federal 


unemployment insurance and $30,093 as Federal 
old age pensions. 


They paid about $28,000 to banks as interest 


and $42,287 as dividends to preferred stockhold- 
ers which, in everything but name, is interest 
upon borrowed money. 


The amount paid to employees as wages was 
not stated but as they do a large business it must 
have been a very sizable sum, and the compen- 
sation of selling agents must also have amounted 
to a substantial figure. 


After paying the workers, the selling agents, 
unemployment insurance, old age persions, inter- 
est to banks and preferred stockholders there 
was $6,010 left for the men who by investing 
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their money made possible the building and 
operation of the hosiery mills. 

They could have put their money in non-tax- 
able Government bonds and drawn 3 per cent or 
more but they chose to invest it in bricks and 
mortar and machinery and by so doing provided 
a livelihood for many men and women and a 
payroll which means much to the merchants and 
professional men of the cities in which their 
plants are located. 

Because they invested their money in a fac- 
tory they became public enemies in the opinion 
of many of those who are now actively in control 
of our Government. 

By reason of such investment they became 
stockholders and must stand last in line. Be- 
cause they are stockholders, prior rights are 
given to the laborers, the selling agents, employ- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, bank interest 


and a multitude of other items. 


When the entire line had passed and had their 


palms filled, the stockholders, thé forgotten men, 


had $6,010 as the reward for having invested 
their money in a factory and their only joy con- 
sisted of the amount being so small that neither 
the Federal Government nor the State could 
take a very large sum as income taxes. © 


We have never seen any way in which a large’ 


number of people could be given employment 
except through the building of factories, and yet 
today the man who makes such an investment 
and becomes a stockholder not only places him- 
self in the public enemy class but must take the 
last place in the line and feed upon the crumbs 
if there be any crumbs. 


Extend the Consumption of Cotton 


The program of the recently created Cotton 
Consumption Council assumes far-reaching im- 
portance in this respect. Research to develop 
new uses for cotton must be pushed. In the 
meantime, every possible way to swell consump- 
tion of cotton products, cotton textiles and cot- 
tonseed foods by the American buying public 
must be adopted. 

It is encouraging, in this respect, to note that 
much replacement as possible of jute by cotton 
is being advocated. Jute is an imported material 
and there \s no reason why cotton should not be 
used In many ways as a packing material instead 
of jute. The first step to achieve this end is to 
secure a protective tariff against the imported 
jute, which now comes into this country practi- 
cally duty free. 

And the first place in which jute should be 
discarded is in the baling material used for the 
covering of cotton itself.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Mcleod Mill News ltems 


| Laurens, S. C.—The management of the Rodgers Hos- 
Textile Specialties | icy 


iery Mills here has announced purchase of ten new 
i knitting machines at a cost of approximately $125,000. 

Installation, the announcement said, will call for addi- 
tion of some 50 employees. 


Wood Top Rolls for long draft spinning 
j Shell Rolls for Bleacheries with Riveted Caps, etc. | 
{ Warper Beams—Standard or High Speed 


| LINCOLNTON, N. C.—R. P. Dicks and associates of 


Loom Beams, Cloth Rolls, Whip Rolls, etc. Rockingham have purchased controlling interest in the 
aie : Rhodes-Rhyne Manufacturing Company and the Indian 
, ig ee Creek Mill from the heirs of D. P. Rhodes, officials have 
| Pin Boards and Trucks announced. Dicks also has been elected president of the 
| Temple rolls, Koroseal, Cork, Rubber, Chrome | frm. 
Leather. 


| MarsHati, N. C.—Operation of a new cotton mill in 

1 the plant formerly occupied by the Capitola Manufactur- 
ing Company has been begun by a new concern, the Mar- 
shall. Mill & Power Co. It is reported that extensions 
and improvements made in connection with a moderniza- 
tion program amounted to a cost of $75,000. 


Pornt, N. C.—Adams-Millis Corporation and 


Wm. McLeod, Inc. 


| 
33 Elm Street, Fall River, Mass. ! subsidiary report a net profit for the year ended Decem- 


. ber 31, 1937, of $475,343, after provisions for Federal é 
| Southern Representative, Mr. Edward Smith, 522 Carter St., income tax, State income tax and undistributed profits 

High Point, .N C. 


tax of $2,000, as against a net profit of $500,254 for 
1936. Earnings for the year just ended were equal to 
$2.76 a share on the common stock, after preferred divi- 
dends, as compared with $2.55 a share in the previous 


year. 
O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling ond = Agim ae D. C-—The Ragan Knitting Company 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 2 of Thomasville, N. C., has been awarded a $27,250 Gov- 


ernment contract, the Labor Department announced. al 
Cotton socks, to be delivered to the Quartermaster | 

Corps of the War Department, constitutes the bulk of 

the contract. One of 88 awarded during the past week at 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 a total value of $3,598,371 by 12 different Government 
KEOKUK, IOWA | agencies. 
CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
: 


pany has moved into the mill building formerly occupied 
by the Mace Manufacturing Company. 

The new concern will be under the management of Sam 
Katz, of New York, with H. Strague, also of New York, 
superintendent. 

The Randolph Underwear Company is owned by W. J. 
Armfield, 3rd, of Asheboro, N.C. The new concern man- 


ufactures women’s slips, with 60 girls constituting the 
initial payroll. 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the (fS / 


Double Duty Travelers 
| Last Longer, Make Stronger 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH | 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


HILisvILLE, VA.—Hillsville and Carroll County inter- 
ests are negotiating with Thomas J. Wallner, president of 
a Pulaski, Va., knitting mill company, in the hope of 
establishing a similar enterprise here to absorb at least 
the most desirable of the local surplus labor. A commit- 
tee is undertaking to sell $70,000 worth of stock in a local 
company, Mr. Wallner said the proposed plant would 
employ about 300 people, 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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Mill News 


Vatpesg, N. C.—A new knitting mill for Valdese spe- 
cializing in infants’ and children’s hose is expected to 
start production shortly. 

The new industrial plant will be known as the John- 
Massey Company and will be operated under the man- 
agement of Erwin M. Williams and J. Frank Verrault. 
It will be located in the building that formerly housed 
the Art Wood Carving Company, in the western part of 
the town. The building has been entirely reconditioned 
and sufficient machines installed to employ from 50 to 75 
people. 

Production for the present will consist of unfinished 
mercerized cotton, rayon and silk goods. The mill, said 
to be the only one of the kind in this section, will have an 
estimated output of 3,000 dozen pairs of hose weekly. 


Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., Baltimore, makers of cotton duck and similar fab- 
rics, in their report for the year ended December 31, 
1937, show a net profit of $606,381 after interest, depre- 
ciation, Federal income taxes, surtax on undistributed 
profits, and $163,350 inventory adjustments, equivalent 
after dividends paid 7 per.cent preferred stock (on which 
unpaid accumulated dividends amount to $61.50 per 
share) to $3.84 a share on 45,119 shares of common 
stock. 

This compares with $653,109 or $4.60 a share on 45,- 
119 common shares in the preceding year. 

Current assets as of December 31, 1937, anscunied to 
$3,768,963 and current liabilities were $761,171 compar- 
ed with $4,164,430 and $1,066,994, respectively, at the 
end of the preceding year. 


Marion, N. C.—The Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill at 
Marion has been purchased by Albert C. Hewitt, Jr., of 
New York City, from its former owners, C. G. and Albert 
B. Carpenter, according to announcement released by the 
contracting parties. 

The Carpenters said they plan to re-enter the hosiery 
mill business in Marion, but that plans for their new con- 
cern are not definite enough for announcement. 

The Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill will continue to operate 


under its old name and the present staff of employees is 


being retained by Mr. Hewitt. Around 45 persons are 


employed by the mill, which manufactures children’s 
hose. 


Concorp, N. C.—A $15,000 addition to the Hoover 
Hosiery mill plant here is expected to be completed “in a 
few weeks,” it was learned from officials of the company. 

It was announced that plans are being made to move 
the dyehouse to the second floor of the structure, thus 
making way for installation of more machinery on the 
ground floor. It was added, however, that no new ma- 
chinery will be purchased for some time. 

About 30 people are expected to be employed when the 
two-story brick addition is completed. The new portion 
of the hosiery mill will be 60 feet by 120 feet, it was 
asserted, and will greatly enlarge the facilities of the 
present plant. C. Y. Guest of Greensboro has the con- 
tract for the construction work. 
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Every Apron Tested! 
Each Must Be Uniform! 


PRECISION is today’s watchword in the textile industry. 
Said an eminent cotton mill man recently, “The successful 
operation of cotton mills is likewise becoming a business of 
precision.” This theme hits the nail on the head as far as our 
aprons are concerned. For each is precisely accurate to within 
5/1000 of an inch! 


Each apron is gauge-tested to insure uniformity at every 
point, uniformity with the other aprons in the same ship- 
ment—and uniformity with prior shipments. 


Our aprons are made of the finest Barked tanned or chrome 
leather that money can buy. Like other good friends, they 
wear well. A rough finish inside to grip—a smooth finish out- 
side for smooth flow of the yarn. All aprons accurately bev- 
eled. A sure fit insured for all systems. 


Lower Price Plus Better 
Quality Plus Quicker Service! 


Oddly, we can furnish you these better long draft aprons for 
even less money because our entire business is devoted to the 
manufacture of textile aprons. It is not a sideline with us. 
With our production and lower overhead we can make savings 
and pass on these benefits to our customers in lower prices. 
Why pay more? 

Our location, our facilities and set-up make it possible for us 
to give quicker service and to ship your orders almost imme- 
diately. Standard size aprons carried in stock, also any size or 
thickness of aprons can be made to specifications or sample on 
short notice. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 


Samples of sufficient quantity for your own trial will be 
furnished. Let us know the machinery or system for which 
they will be applied. Write today, addressing Dept. B-1. 


‘Texte Apron Co. 


905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia 
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SQUARE FEET PER POUND! 
That's the mill scrubbing ability of 


CLEANSER 


Cost? Hardly worth mentioning—less than a 
nickel. But that’s not the point—it’s preserving 
your floors, making them safe and helping their 
appearance that counts. The information is 
yours for the asking. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 


1818 


THIS MAN 


A trained Coolair 
> Ventilating Engineer 


PLUS THIS FAN 


The efficient, multi- 
bladed Coolair Fan 


YOUR LABOR COSTS 


Scorching summer days are just ahead. If you want 
to reduce labor turnover and cut your percentage of 
hot weather labor costs, you can do it by ventilating 
and cooling workrooms, offices, and engine rooms with 
a simple, inexpensive Coolair system. 


Let a trained Coolair ventilating engineer inspect 
your building and show you how the scientifically de- 
signed Coolair fan will keep your whole plant... ... 
of @ port of cool and comfortable during 
hot weather. 


Get this FREE consultation ser- 
without obligation. 
Write or wite today. 


March 17, 1938 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia Meet 
March 19th 


The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will hold 
their semi-annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., on the morn- 
ing of March 19th, at the Georgia Tech Y. M. C. A. Au- 
ditorium. The session will be devoted to discussion of 
carding and spinning problems, with the opening brief 
talk by T.-M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Georgia. 

Questions for discussion follow: 


Carding 


1. Discuss an opening room layout which seems to 
give best results with respect to opening, cleaning, 
and blending. Give reasons for the use of each 
machine as well as its location in respect to other 
machines with which it is used. This is to relate 
to handling several different types of cotton in sep- 
arate mixes. 


2. We are interested in experiments that have been — 
made with different machine speeds and _ produc- 
tions of opening, picking equipment. In other 
words, suppose a mill was running a production of 
1,200 pounds per hour through the opening equip- 
ment, what would be the results if this production 
were cut in half? By results, we mean ends down 
in the spinning room and breaking strength of the 
yarn. 


3. (a) What is the relative percentage of waste that 
should be taken out by opening and picking equip- 
ment compared ‘with cards? In other words, is it 
possible to reduce card waste to a minimum by 
improved opening and picking equipment?  (b) 
How can fly be reduced in the card room? 


4. What causes card flats to load up? What is the 


best method of cleaning flats after they have be- 
come loaded? 


vi 


Give in detail your experience on long draft rov- 
ing. 


6. Give your experience now with Koroseal rolls. Spe- 
cifically, with these rolls on long draft roving, how 
is the best way to prevent eyebrows? Discuss other 
results and problems. 


Spinning 


1. Discuss the different types of spinning tapes from 
a power-saving standpoint. What results have you 
had with the new lightweight spinning tape? 


2. Should spindle bolsters be removed and_ bases 
washed out with some cleansing agent occasionally? 
If so, how? 


3. Give a discussion of cleaning long draft spinning 
machinery, with special reference to thoroughness 
of cleaning, parts cleaned, and how. Discuss. type 
cleaning and frequencies on spinning. List the va- 
rious operations which you term cleaning (this is 
work done by either spinner or cleaner). To what 
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extent do overhead cleaners reduce the amount of 
manual cleaning required in spinning? Do you use 
spinners on a number of sides and then have clean- 
ers do the Cleaning, or do you have spinners spin 
and clean? (b) What percentage of your spinners’ 
time is actually spent in (a) putting up ends; (b) 
creeling; and (c) cleaning? 


4. (a) What is the best method of creeling in on the 
long draft spinning frame? (b) Has anyone per- 
fected a method of creeling that will eliminate 
heavy places in single yarn on long draft spinning, 
single and double roving? (c) When spinning from 
single roving, what do you do about soft places in 
the yarn due to creeling? 


(a) What experience have you had with changing 
the top roll cushion and weights after adopting long 
draft spinning? (b) What weight cloth is best to 
use on rollers for long draft spinning where chrome 
calfskin leather is used? 


wi 


6. What difference in yarn. breaking strength and 
spinning ends down do you find between one-proc- 
ess roving and three-process roving of the same 
hank? State staple of cotton and draft of the one- 
process frame. Also whether spinning is long or 
short draft. 3 


| 


. What is the best method of cooling the spinning 
room, and if this method were adopted would it 
have any effect on the humidity and in what way? 


American Yarn Makes Changes At Plants 


Mount Holly, N. C.—Changes announced at the 
Adrian and Madora units of the American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co. are as follows: J. F. Cuddy, who has held the 
position of superintendent of these two units, has re- 
signed. He had been associated with the company here 
for ten years and prior to coming to Mount Holly he had 
been associated with the Union Mill at Maiden, N. C., 
which is likewise a unit of the American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co. He is a native of New Bedford, Mass., and be- 
fore becoming associated with the American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., he had been connected with the textile plants 
at Belmont, N. C., and in Canada. 


J. P. Taylor, formerly of Chattanooga, Tenn., has ar- 
rived in Mount Holly and has become superintendent of 
the Adrian and Madora units. 


W. Lee Smith, who has been superintendent of the 
spinning divisions of the Adrian and Madora units here, 

has been transferred to the Woodlawn unit, which is also 
a mill of the American Yarn & Processing Co. 

Ed Mullis, of Gadsden, Ala., has become superintend- 
ent of the spinning departments of the Adrian and Ma- 
dora units, succeeding Mr. Smith. 


W. D. Deuble Promoted By Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Jacques Wolf & Co., manufacturing chemists and im- 
porters, Passaic, N. J., announce, effective March Ist, 
1938, the appointment of Walter D. Deuble as New Eng- 
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land district sales manager, with headquarters at 126 
Pawtucket avenue, Edgewood, R. I. Mr. Deuble has 
been with Jacques Wolf 25 years, covering New England 


the last 20 years. 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 
and 
Affiliated Companies 
“Serve the South” 
SILK and RAYON DIVISION: 
Bobbins | 
Flyers 
Twisters 
Winders 
Reels 


Redraws 
Conditioners 


WATER PURIFICATION DIVISION: 


Zeolite Softeners 
Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Narrow. Fabric Looms 

Hydro Extractors 
Skein Dryers 
Raw Stock Dryers 

Loop Dryers 

Tenters 
Carbonizers 
Cloth Balers 
Metal Balers 
Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Company 


Manufacturers Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Diesel Engines 
Power Plants 
Power Surveys 
Waste Heat Recoveries 


Power Engineering & Equipment Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 7 
“Peeco’ Service 


Pick Counters 
Yardage Counters . 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Special Counters 


WAK Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 
“You Can Count On WAK Counters” 
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MINEROL 


..-lt tames unruly 


COTTO N= 


static... cotton 
fibre runs wild 
in the mill. It needs contro/ 


.. and that comes in 
no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. 


@ MINEROL i isa fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
softening, and preparing 
better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
processes. 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 
and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


GREENVILLE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Emil Eitel -— Karl Eitel - Roy Steffen 
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Textile Safety 


(Continued from Page 7) 


by faulty environment. They are evidence that, no mat- 
ter how carefully organized the mill may be and no mat- 
ter how much care is taken in teaching and learning safe 
practices, there will always be accidents so long as some 
persons do not follow safe ways. 


Nobody wants to get injured ,of course. But on the 
other hand, it seems that there are always a few persons 
who are not willing to work hard enough to keep from 
being injured. 


Maybe this wouldn’t be so bad if the thoughtless and 
reckless ones were always the ones to be injured. But 
too often a careless act by one worker causes injury to a 


Picker laps should be started with a sharp tap with the side 
of the hand, and not by poking with ends of fingers. 


fellow worker nearby. That is another reason why it is 
so important for all of us to work together for safety. 


Here are just a few common sense safety suggestions 
that almost any textile mill worker might find useful: 


1. Be careful yourself and help your neighbor to work 
safely. 


2. When operating a machine, pay close attention to 
your work—-do not put your hands on or near the mach- 
ine if your attention is elsewhere. 


3. Clean the machine only when it is not in motion. 
4. Watch out for trucks and all other moving vehicles. 


5. Put bottles, nails and all trash in the containers 
provided. 


6. Pile cases and other materials or objects so they 
cannot fall. 


7. Avoid all practical joking and horseplay. 


8. If you are injured, get the proper first aid treat- 
ment without delay, no matter how slight the injury may 
seem to you. 


9. Report to your foreman promptly any unsafe con- 
dition which you may notice. 


10. Be as careful of yourself and others at home and 
on the streets and highways as you are at work. 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1928 to 1938 


(Continued from Page 12) 


domestic consumption attained a new high record, for the 
second successive year. Per capita volume in 1936 of 
66.34 square yards and 1937 of 68.87 square yards, how- 
ever, was lower than the revised figure of 70.53 square 
yards for 1927 and 71.89 square yards for 1923. On the 
other hand, the combination of two consecutive years 
exceeds any comparable period of previous history. 

From the contrasting distribute experiences of these 
two years, it is clear that the rise and fall of trade inven- 
tories play a major role in determining the extent of pri- 
_ mary market demand which, in turn, must guide produc- 
tive operations. It is doubtful that the varying volume 
of these stocks in distributive channels have an apprecia- 
ble influence on public consumption from year to year, 
especially as the sensitive price structure of the industry 
quickly adjusts itself to economic change, to preserve 
balance with the public purse. Trade activity, on the 
contrary, is usually expressed in extreme movements of 
alternate accumulation and liquidation of inventory. 
Whether a change in the current emphasis on liquidity 
will come early or later in the year now depends chiefly 
on general economic influences outside the industry. 
should’ there be any favorable developments, the market 
would probably prove quickly responsive. 


Claims Texas Must Improve Staple 


In the past Texas has supplied a large part of the cot- 
ton purchased by Japan, but if ‘this State is to continue 
to supply that cotton it must improve the length of its 
staple, S. Shiota, secretary-treasurer of Japan Cotton 
Company, said recently. 


‘Texas has already lost Japan as a customer for its 
7-inch staple, because Japan is no longer interested in 
purchasing American cotton unless it is 15/16-inch staple 
or longer,” Mr. Shiota’said. | 

Mr. Shiota made an extensive trip to Japan last sum- 
mer and fall, visiting many mills in that country and 
discussing the cotton question with many mill executives. 

The mills of Japan have almost universally changed 
their machinery to require cottons of at least 15/16-inch 
in length, he said. The machinery has been set at high 
rates of speed, and it is now an economy for these Japa- 
nese mills to purchase American cotton of at least 15/16- 
inch in staple. Thus it will be seen that the United States 
has lost its market in Japan for 7-inch and shorter cot- 
tons, and must improve its staple to meet this demand. 

In fact, Mr. Shiota said, these Japanese mills cannot 
afford to use the shorter cottons, due to the excessive 
breakage at the higher speeds, and the necessity of slow- 
ing down the machinery, if the shorter cottons are used. 

He also pointed out the fact that Japan has an agree- 
ment with India, whereby she must purchase from that 
country at least a million Indian bales a year, and where- 
by India purchases certain amounts of cotton goods from 
Japan. This agreement has two more years to run, and 
since the majority if not all Indian cotton is 7-inch or 
less in staple, it is only by being able to supply longer 
Staples that Texas and the United States can hope to 
retain its markets for raw cotton in Japan, regardless of 
economic conditons. 
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PATENT 
“ATLAS BRAND" 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping’ 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o'er, like | 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


AMERICAN CASABLANCGAS CORP, 


JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U.S. A. FOR 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


@ IN THEORY :— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


@ IN PRACTICE :— 
THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


through constant research 
and strict specialization. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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YOUNG MAN, married, age 35, sober, 
wants job as overseer or second hand 


carding. 12 vears’ experience, white and 
colored work. I. C. S. graduate. Can 
figure changes, A-1 references. Employ- 


ed but would like to change. Have never 


been connected with any labor union. Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
Address ‘‘XXX."’ care Textile Bulletin. appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Jap Exports Of Cotton Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Front Cover 


Akron Belting Co. Jonnson, Chas: 


Goods Show Big Slump Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. _......._-_--- 


American Blower Corp. ine 


American Casablancas Corp. 
W —The Bureau of Agri- American Cy anamid & Chemical Corp. — VO., Any 
cultural Economics has reported that ‘American Paper Tuhe Co. 
Japanese exports of cotton piece Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
goods showed a “pronounced” decline. Ashworth Bros, —M— 
d J Maguire, John P. & Co. .............. — 
Quoting a late cable from a repre- | Merrow Machine Co., The --.--~.-.... 28 
sentative in Japan, the bureau sai Bale Joshua & Co. ............... —N— 
the exports totaled 162,939,000 Bancroft Belting Co. National Aniline & Chemical 
yards, described as the smallest Bismark Hotel 
mon igure since anudary, Borne, Sc ry mser 24 N w BE B Ss le ‘¢ 
Exports for the same month last year Brookmire, Inc. aN. J; 
totaled 192,659,000 yards. Butterworth & Sone Co, | 
“This decline, which has been an- Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
ticipated for some time, is a result, —o— 
the bureau said, “of the low level of. John & (Co. Old Dominion Box Co., Inc.. 
new orders during the past few Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. — Onyx ON & Chemical Co...... Kg 
Charlotte Leather Co. 
The bureau said Japanese imports | Clark Publishing Co. _......-......... — Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc... _ a 
Clinton, Co. Provident Life & Accident I — 
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charges and provision for deprecia- & Flyer Co. 
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berg Corporation for the year ended 98 
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year, American Bemberg showed net Foster Machine Co. 
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ginning with September, offset most Unive rsal Winding Co.. 
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Department 


WANTED 


oughly competent yarn mill man 
whose age or physical infirmities 
preclude his taking any continued 
active exercise or working full 
mill hours. Not compulsory to come 
in direct contact with help though 
thoroughly tractable; simply to act 
in an advisory capacity, criticising 

errors leisurely walking through 

small mill. Would be satisfied with ° 
two hours in the morning and two ‘ 
hours in the afternoon. Healthy 
place. in North Middle Georgia, 650 } 
feet above sea level. An idéal place 
| to pass one’s declining yéars. 
Above. conditions must be recog- 
nized in salary expected. } 


Address X. Y. Z., 
Care Textile Bulletin. i 


| 
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| By a 5,000 pound yarn mill, a thor- 


i PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


‘ARD GRINDER WANTS JOB—Can do 
what you want done in card room, fix 
frames, pickers, clothe cards. Have 
family. Go anywhere. Loyal. Refer- 
ences, Address O. Box 781, 
Macon, Ga. 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 


rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, . 


ept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works Elects 
Board and Officers 


Worcester, Mass.—-Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, at its annual 
meeting, elected these directors: 

Fred J. Bowen, George Crompton, 
Rufus S. Frost, Dr. Homer Gage, 
Edward F. Green, John F. Tinsley, 
Walter D. Tyler, Irving S. Verry, all 
of Worcester; Lucius J. Knowles, 
Chas. Stetson, Mrs. Frances Knowles 
Warren, all of Boston, and Henry F. 
Phelps, Philadelphia. 

The directors elected Dr. Gage 
president, John F. Tinsley, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Irving H. 
Verry, vice-president and general 
sales manager, Rufus S. Frost, clerk 
and assistant sales manager, and Ed- 
ward F. Green, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee includes Messrs. Frost, 
Gage, Tyler, Green, Stetson and 
Tinsley, and Mrs. Warren. 

The following appointments were 
made: 

Development board, John F. Tins- 
ley, chairman; Albert Palmer, vice- 
chairman: Elbridge R. Holmes, Vic- 
tor H. ee Oscar V. Payne, 
Richard G. Turner, Irving H. Verry, 
Walter H. Wakefield and Nathaniel 
F. Ward. 

C. Ellis Spencer, comptroller; Wal- 
ter J. Fleming, auditor; Frank E, 
Colesworthy, purchasing agent; John 
H. Johnson, assistant purchasing 
agent, and Nathaniel F. Ward, super- 
intendent. 


Suggests Possibilities For 
Cotton in Insulation 


Waco, Tex.—Use of cotton for in- 
sulation will create a perpetual mar- 


ket far in-excess of 3 million bales an- 
nually, A. M. Goldstein, president of 


‘the Waco Chamber of Commerce, 


has been advised by Ralph V. Gray- 
son, consulting engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Grayson communicated with Mr. 
Goldstein, who some time ago sug- 
gested use of cotton as the base fac- 
tor of the manufacture of rayon and 
who, as a member of the cotton re- 
search laboratory committee of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
is vitally interested in new uses for 
cotton. 

After telling that he has used cot- 
ton in a number of low temperature 
cold storage plants and quick-freezing 
plants in the United States, particu- 
larly in the Southeast, Mr. Grayson 
declares that ‘without exception, 
when properly installed, it is one of 
the best insulators yet developed in 
this all-important new industry.” 


Disappointment is expressed by 
Mr. Grayson because the government 
does not seem inclined to give sup- 
port of substantial character in de- 
veloping the insulation industry, as it 
affects cotton. The impression given 
me by some of the government au- 
thorities is, Mr. Grayson said, “that 
if the cotton industry were to turn its 
development toward insulation that 
it would hurt mineral wool and other 
established industries.” 


Snia Viscosa Will Make 
More Lanital This Year 


Milan.—Snia Viscosa, the princi- 
pal Italian rayon combine, which has 
joined C. I. $. A., Chatillon, and 
Gerli in the Ital-Raion cartel, made 
considerable progress in 1937. Ac- 
cording to Signor Marinotti, the 
managing director of Snia, the rayon 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


We will lend you a 
belt while yours is be- 


ing repaired if we 


stock your size. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


POSITION WANTED as overseer carding 
in good mill, by practical man 40 years 
old. 25 years in card room. 18 years 
supervision. Good manager of help. 
Sober and industrious. Good reference. 
Would consider second shift job salary 
basis. Address Box 4-0, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


production of Snia has exceeded the 
whole of the United States rayon 
production. Its eighteen factories 
have an annual production of the 
value of 1,500,000,000 lire, or several 
times the amount of the share capital 
of 230,000,000 lire. The annual ex- 
ports are about 400,000,000 lire. 
Italian rayon consumption is still 
capable of increase, amounting only 
to 0.4 kilograms per head, against 0.8 
in the United States, 0.9 in Germany, 
1.0 in England, and 1.2 in Japan and 
Switzerland. 


Italy stands now with Germany at 
the head of the rayon producing 
countries. The aim is to replace at 
least 60 per cent of the Italian con- 
sumption of cotton, which amounts 
to about 120,000,000 kilograms, by 
staple fiber. Pressure is also to be put 
on the woolen industry, which im- 
ports 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 kilo- 
grams of wool, and so far has used 
no more than 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
kilograms of artificial fibers, to make 
more use of lanilta (casein-wool). 
The lanital production of Snia Vis- 
cosa will shortly be brought up to 
12,000 kilograms a day. Another 
lanital factory is in course of erection, 
and the total production will then 
reach 25,000 kilograms a day. The 
production in 1938 is expected to be 
40,000 metric centners; it has al- 
ready been sold out. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
‘New York 
330 West Adams Street. Chicago 
ECURRAN & BARRY 


SELLING AGENTS for 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. 


New York 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
with maximum 

efficiency at 


Modernize 
with the New 


Merrow Class A 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


ce. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were slow last 
week. Sales of print cloths, sheetings and other coarse 
goods were less than 25 per cent of production. Prices 
held steady despite large offerings of second-hand goods 
at prices somewhat under mill levels. 


Combed goods moved slowly, in some cases at slightly 
easier prices. Mills continued to curtail production. 


Moderate business was down in finished goods. 
mand for wash goods was spotty. Denims slowed up 
following price advances. Tickings were a trifle easier. 
Sizable business was written on outing flannels and prices 
strengthened. The call for sheets, pillow cases, and other 
domestics was spotty and prices failed to improve. 


Bag manufacturers advised that their week’s business 
has shown some slight improvement over the previous 
week, but that the total volume has been light and mate- 
rially below a year ago. The best demand has come 
from the flour and feed mills;. the recent call from the 
fertilizer trade for cotton bags is said to have greatly 
diminished. As a rule, bag users are found to be only 
buying for actual needs. Sheetings have been equally - 
quiet last week. Sales included the 31-inch, 48x48, 5.00 


yard at 4% net. Spots of 40-inch, 60x56, 3.60 were sold . 
at 6% net. 


De- 


Fine goods staples, particularly the lawns, continued to 
drift in a very quiet market. The tone of prices was 
trendless, with occasionally an easing of quotations in 
second-hand. Mill quotations were generally unchanged. 


Drills were in slow demand. Twills were bought in 
occasional bale lots. A few lots of osnaburgs were sold 
for use in beach chairs. 


Prat 26-2... G00... 
Gray goods, 640008. 


3¥% 
4M 
6% 


Tickings, 8-ounce 


Brown sheetings, standard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


= 
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40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Interest in ordinary quality carded 
yarn has again become relatively quiet, but for better 
grade carded and combed yarns it is reported that inqui- 
ries continue arriving and delivery requisitions on stand- 
ing contracts are satisfactory. Review of first 10 weeks 
of 1938, partly estimated, indicates that in physical vol- 
ume the total sales. of single and ply combed peeler yarn 
were within 8 per cent of production and total shipments 
exceeded production by about 3 per cent., Part of this 
business was handled at slightly better prices than ruled 
during the latter weeks of 1937, though far below those 
of a year ago. 


From the standpoint of expectancy of profits, business 
since January Ist has been discouraging to most spinners, 
especially when contrasted with the swollen margins they 
had become accustomed to a year ago. Local suppliers 
point out that those who look for return of such margins 
in 1938 undoubtedly will be disappointed, but on the 
other hand, spinners are correct in asserting that yarns 
cannot continue indefinitely to be produced at a loss. 


Meanwhile, for the present it appears that many buy- 
ers now have covered their immediate needs and are 
likely to wait until later this month before going farthear 
ahead. 


As compared with the first 10 weeks of 1937, it is indi- 
cated that the ratio of sales to production was 60 per 
cent then ard is above 90 per cent now, for combed 
peeler yarn. That is, while combed yarn output a year 
ago was on a scale more than 40 per cent larger than 
today’s production, sales of combed yarn a year ago were 
only about 6 per cent larger than they have been during 
the 1938 period under review. 


Good cotton is still extremely hard to obtain at any- 
thing like prices that would allow a profit to the manu- 
facturer with yarn prices at their present level, and there 
is little that the situation will improve on this score. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
128 --~---~ 19 29 
20s. . 20% 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Jly 
36s 29 Rs 19 
40s 30% 108 19% 
Southern Single Warps 201% 
10s 16s ‘ 21 
14s 19% 
20 Carpet Yarns 
5-Ib. 8s, 3 and 
rt colored strips, ‘8s, 3 and 
White carpets, Bs, and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Warps 4-ply . 17% 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
12s 19% 8s, 1-ply © 14 
16s 20% 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14% 
20s 21% 10s, 2, 3 and 4- ply Re 
24s 23% 12s, 2- . 16% 
2 


29 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


if 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of reseagch- and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
2 CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN. E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


: 
5 


SIZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$iZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


Electrolysis Control in 
ier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, &. C. Edgewood, R. |. 
Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


I have a deep, heartfelt interest in this thriving com- 
munity. For 25 years I have watched its rapid growth. 


Back in 1912 and later, while I was with Mill News, 
W. C. Cobb, then superintendent at Ware Shoals, would 
send me an invitation to all the big community affairs— 
ball games and picnics, and Mill News would carry a 
report of the “doings.” 


The biggest thrill this writer has ever had in the tex- 
tile field was at Ware Shoals on May 14, 1914, when | 
pulled the switch and started up Mill No. 2; an honor 
extended to me by Mr. W. C. Cobb, and the mill presi- 
dent, Mr. Reigel. And of course I shall always feel 
deeply interested’ in Ware Shoals. 


Mr. Cobb is one of the pioneers of the textile indus- 
try. He was born Nov. 4, 1862, and worked when a 
day was 12 hours and a month’s work brought around 
$12.00. He was with Captain Smythe at Piedmont and 
Pelzer, 23 years, working up in a few years from the 
bottom to overseer of weaving. 


From Pelzer he went to Belton, in and March, 1900, 
started up the mill there and remained as superintendent 
over five years. 

In September, 1905, he went to Ware Shoals, where 
the Reigels had acquired a mill that had been built but 
never started. Along with the mill, this property con- 
sisted of 1,700 acres of land and 14 houses, scattered 
about. 

Mr. Cobb has been with this company 33 years and is 
now retired. He is the president of Ware Shoals Fishing 
Club and has a 10-room house on Lake Murray, where 
club members and their friends are royally entertained. 

The day I called on Mr. Cobb, he was thawing a 
bucket of earth worms by the fire and had a new boat 
to launch next day when he was going to Lake Murray. 

“Aunt Becky” has an invitation to join the fiishing 
party for a day or two and some day Mr. Cobb is going 
to get the chance to bait a hook for me. 

Mr. Cobb has probably trained more mill men for 
worth while positions than any other man now living in 
the textile South. If it had not been raining, I would 
have gotten Mr. Cobb’s picture, and others. It’s a 
funny thing, but it rains every time I go to Ware 
Shoals. 


Ware Shoals Has Everything Needed in a First-Class 
Town 


There are 2,775 employees—1,400 of them girls in the 
finishing and sewing departments. In their immaculate 
white uniforms, they make a thrilling picture at changing 
time, one shift coming out and another going in. 

There are five churches—Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Holiness Pentecostal, and Church of God. The 
Presbyterian Church is new and a truly nice one. 

There are fine schools, accredited High with eleven 
grades——also one for colored students. = 


Reigel Stadium has a grandstand of 1,500 seats, of 


concrete and steel, easily cleaned. The finest of grass 


infield for baseball and other games. There is also an- 
other fine playground, well equipped with various health- 
giving devices for exercises and recreation. 


Katherine Hall is the nice Y. M. C. A. and on the 
outside is a large swimming pool. Inside are reading 
rooms, etc., and a picture show. 


There has never been a more complete department 
store than Ware Shoals Company store. It competes 
successfully with chain stores just out of the city limits; 
carries everything from a paper of pins to automobiles. 

There’s an undertaking establishment, a laundry, an 
ice plant, ice cream plant, a dry cleaning plant, a new 
gin, a big Guernsey dairy, furnishing 125 gallons of milk 
daily. 

Ware Shoals Inn caters to particular people; has ex- 
cellent rooms and good meals well served. 

The 675 village homes have composition roofs, are 
nicely painted and very attractive. About 40 per cent 
of the operatives live outside the village in their own 
homes. 

Hospital and sick benefit insurance and Group Life 
Insurance up to $1,000 is carried for each worker. Three 
doctors have offices on mill property. 


Officials and Key Men 


From the offices of Vice-President and General Man- 
ager W. A. L. Sibley and Secretary W. D. Outz, one gets 
a view of the big general office where 65 or more desks 
are occupied by busy workers, Messrs. Ray Sweetenburg, 
superintendent; J. Alex Fife and Arthur Burnett, assist- 
ant superintendents, have my sincere thanks for courte- 
sies rendered. H. E. Newberry, personnel director, has 
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a nice office, assisted by Mrs. Wilson, and Messrs. Grant 
and Russell. 


W. E. Langston, watchman and parking director, sure 
has a job with all those hundreds of cars taking up every 
inch of space for blocks and blocks. I’ve never seen so 
many cars at any other place except at Enka Corporation 
in. Asheville, where more than 1,400 cars are parked 
every day. 


D. M. Davis is overseer carding; L. K. Proctor, Er- 
nest Craft, Asa Benefield and Belk Jones, second hands; 
Ralph Smith, head overhauler; C. A. South, Truman 
Owens and Carlton Madden are three card grinders we 
met, 


Claude Callas is overseer spinning; A. C. Ballentine, 
Roy Greer, Louie Cobb, Marvin Clamp and Rice Henry, 
second hands; }. A. Leathers, oiler. 


M. C. Chalmers is overseer weaving; George Watt, B. 
V. White, Fred Hill, Lonnie Bishop, Hamp Crocker, Ed 
Bowers, B. M. Cooper and Arthur Elledge are second 
hands. Among. the live wire loom fixers are Thurman 
Smart, Gary Wells, Carrol Pitts and J. C. Mackey. 


W. H. Sallas is overseer the cloth room, with Gaither 
Turner, second hand; John O. Davis is supply man; T. 
G. Moore, master mechanic; James Taylor, : assistant 
mechanic. 


Lowell Watkins and Edgar Bolt are in clerical work 
and like The Textile Bulletin. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Monoghan Mill—Victor Monoghan Co. 


The people in this section of Greenville are among the 
most fortunate in the South. The mills are modern, vil- 
lage homes neat and roomy, and all have nice garden plots 
and pretty yards. 


Educational advantages are second to none. “Parker 
District” schools have a well-deserved and far-reaching 


reputation for thoroughness in every particular. Prof. - 


Peter Holils has given the best years of his life to training 
boys and girls for useful lives. To have a diploma from 
Parker High is a fine recommendation and one that com- 
mands the highest respect. 


Prof. Louise Greet, in charge of the vocational depart- 
ment, probably comes next to Professor Hollis in the great 
educational work that is going on here. Certainly the 


achievements of these two gentlemen are beyond estima- 


tion. Greenville can never adequately reward them for 
their never failing devotion to those things which make 
for high ideals and for the betterment of community life. 


A basketball tournament has been in progress at Textile 
Hall, with all the mills deeply interested in their own local 
teams. Some fine games were played and high honors 
won, though we can’t attempt to enumerate them, for 
fear we'd make a mistake. 


Monoghan Mills have fine teams and gives them every 
possible encouragement and assistance. 


At work or at play, Monoghan can be found in the 
front ranks, putting pep and vim into anything attempted. 


Messrs. T. M. Marchant, president and treasurer, Her- 
bert Lindsay, secretary and vice-president, and A. H. Cot- 
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tingham, general manager, have no superiors. They are 
high-type Christian gentlemen, efficient executives and 
have a keen understanding of human needs and frailties. 
They are deeply interested in their employees. 


Superintendent C. F. Stansell-is “‘a friend to all” and 
they all know it and appreciate him. There is a fine 
friendly spirit here that promotes harmony and good will. 


The Key Men Are Wide Awake Men 


D. S. Mattox, former overseer carding, has resigned on 
account of ill health, but visits the mill when he wishes. 
J. A. Morrell was transferred from the Greer Plant, Greer 
(same company), to Monoghan as overseer carding. D. B. 
Shepherd is second hand; Joe Moody, night overseer 
carding; Harvest D. Rodgers and W. E. Emory are sec- 


tion men. 


Sam R. Morehead, handsome young bachelor, is over- 
seer spinning; A. O. Godfrey, J. E. Powell and J. T. 
Campbell are second hands; James F. Timms, E. C. Shel- 
ton, J. F. V’'Horn and Henry C. Godfrey are section men. 


A. J. McMinn is overseer weaving; C. Z. Crowe, M. D. 
Nichols, T. T. Case and C. B. Calloway are second hands. 


W. W. Foster, overseer designing.. 

T. J. Hughes, overseer slashing and drawing-in; W. G. 
Gilreath, slasher foreman; J. P. Bagwell, overseer cloth 
room, and he “knows his cloth;”’ W. B. Massey, second 
hand in cloth room. 


W. V. West, master mechanic. 


By the way, there are so many young bachelors in the 
spinning room that it looks like some kind of a fraternal 
order, like “The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals!” Somebody should do something about it! 


Self Appointed To Committee On Working 
Conditions 


James C. Self, president of Mathews Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, S. C., has been appointed a member of a 
nation-wide committee to promote further industrial 
adoption of the highest possible working condition stand- 
ards by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The Association states: “One of the prime objectives 
of this new committee will be to make available to the 
small and medium-sized manufacturer the benefits of the 
experience and study of others in this important field.” 


‘The initial subjects to be studied will include plant 
medical services, sanitation, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and safety. Our survey will be approached through 
a review of ‘minimum standards’ in each of these fields 
as set up by such agencies as the American College of 
Surgeons, The Federal Bureau of Standards, The Na- 
tional Safety Council and similar organizations. Indus- 
trial experience and procedure in applying these standards 
will then be studned with a view to their improvement 


and expansion.” 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill, Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. HBasley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Megr.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
. Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 


K. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. IL. 
Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 


R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 


Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mgr. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A..M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm.St., Greensboro, N.C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. °C.; Rooms. 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg.,’ Cincinnati, Ohio; 619- Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
2°01 Petroleum Blidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. IL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P, O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C., 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L.. ERG: 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198; Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA.HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 


ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C, Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
C.; John Ferguson, 


(See this 


Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, §S. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. 
363 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH 4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 
ae CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and ‘Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING @& AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N, C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


‘CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou, Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie, 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 5S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. , 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.;: Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 7 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses; 242 Forsyth 


St., 5S. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO.,, Inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ile, 8. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
mage gg Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.,, E. Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mger., 414 8S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. t., The R. & H. 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


Sou. Office, 813 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., a 

Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady is 

Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc. = 

W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box @ 

481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. €. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue ¥ 

Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan : 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L.-Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
W tes Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.: J. CG. Borden, Grace 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bide., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, Ww. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. 2 Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdeil, Dist. M 
Tex., E. M. Wise, Ww. O’ Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W..O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A: B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. -O. McFarlane, Mer. Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex, Bet, 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. x Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc, O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, 3. 
Neitberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Alien and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 8. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atianta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvitle, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
iando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co,, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C.  ¢ Pat- 
terson Co., Ine., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 


Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe, Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior tron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor tron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa: Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte. NN. King, Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Oo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, "Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 5384, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 


& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou: 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer 3; McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweilfel, Fred Dickinson, ‘Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett 8t., Greenville, 8S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
liaa Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 7 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Ae avenge R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
o. 3 Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, M4@.: C. L. Bigert. 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wyllie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
er Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
8S. W. Rep., Russell i. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at G reenville, S. C., Winston- Salem, N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
. A. Kennedy, Pres. | 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., ee Conn. Sou, Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., ‘Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
Ss. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonija, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co,, Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler ,P. QO. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, ‘Ala. | 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 B. Tioga St., Philadel- 
art Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National ‘Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, Ss. ey Be, A B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co.., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co,, Cor- 
inth, Miss.: Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.; 
R. B. Macintyre. care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, a. <. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga:; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. c.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., ieee N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. ‘Sou, Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3- 7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long Gastonia, N. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, a. ae 


Bagge” CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, . C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
ee Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
gr 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1516, Greenville, S Cc. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
cir, Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, 

Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. 8S. Jay, 1600 
2ist St., Birmingham, Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., Ss. W.., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. Cc. Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
oe Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 

ent. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N..J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. lL. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 

houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8. aay St. Sou. Reps., 
Steger. 222 W iat St.. Chariotte, N. R. BR )iney. 168 
Main St., Spartanburg, C3 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston - ‘Salem, Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.;3 John Limbach, 70 
Broad 8t., N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; ANanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va-; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
mote Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C,. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, a: C.J, J. —Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box.1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall. 
River, Mass. Rep., 3 W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 


ville, S. C.; D * Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C 


STURTEVANT co., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Megr.; 708 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, U, Mgr. . 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P.. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.;: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, va. 2. 2. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. lL. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C:.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
teps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. XK. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER 159 St., Providence, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, S. 


U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Zarreled Sunlight, Standard Blidge. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta 8t.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad S8St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, aE a 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. EB. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
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Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 


C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 23! 
Noi Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. B., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


Popa Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. H. Porcher and R. Il. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blidg., Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
_. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 5. ©.; Brand, 


203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. RaltGnd “188 Wash- 
_Ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman Greensboro, Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine., Spartanburg, Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 5S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, 


The Textile ‘Outlook 

J. G. Forrest, staff writer for the New York Times, 
has visions of better business for what he calls the bil- 
lion-dollar textile industry of the United States which 
includes cotton, woolen and rayon mills. 

The latter half of 1937 was disastrous for the industry 
and the aggregate net income of 62 of approximately 75 
leading concerns in 1937 dropped to $17,632,000 com- 
pared with $30,959,000 in 1936, a decrease of 43 per 
cent. 


The showing would be thoroughly discouraging, writes 
Mr. Forrest, were it not for the fact that retail sales show 
signs of improvement and, more important, “in the last 
three or four months the drawing on warehouse stocks to 
meet wholesale demand has appreciably reduced the top- 
heavy inventory position of most mills. He believes that 
a step-up in production soon will be necessary. 
Warehouse accumulation seems to be a great obstacle 
to continuous operation of textile mills. It is likewise a 
bugbear to labor and other business. 


A preventative 
seems not to have’ been. found, howev er “much it may be 
—Spartanburg Herald 


desired. 
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have a Perfect 


ON the twenty-eight years we have been manvu- 


facturing VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 


stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 


Products 


This REPAIR investment brings 


definite production gains 
New high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings used 


to repair your spinning and twisting machinery, 
will give substantial production gains, yet the 
expense is tax free. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Sinningand Jivister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 €E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help 


*Clark’s Weave Reom 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. : 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised me enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


You With 


Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
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Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPpxtins 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 


$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Published By 
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FAST COLOR SALTS 


GENERAL 
VY ESTUEF 
CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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